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Showing the World What 600,000 Already Knew 


VERLAND Model 90 is a car of practical utility. It rides with 

luxurious comfort, and is amply powered for steep hills and 
rough roads. It gives service that you can depend upon under all 
conditions. 


At the same time, Model 90 has the appearance which is a source 
of satisfaction to its owner. 


The dependability of Model 90 is illustrated forcibly by four 
recent records, made in widely separated parts of the country and under 
greatly varying conditions. 

In Oklahoma, a Model 90 stock car, motor sealed in Aigh gear—broke 
the world’s record, making 4370 miles in 7 days and 7 nights of con- 
tinuous running. : 


Again on an informal test trip between Oakland and Los Angeles, a 
Model 90 covered 947 miles in 28 hours and 45 minutes, averaging 24.28 
miles per gallon of gasoline in spite of fighting a heavy storm all the way. 


In the “Boston-Springfield Dependability Run,” a model 90 stock 
car made 3852 miles in 7 days and 7 nights at an average speed of 25 
miles per hour without motor stop. 


Then came the new World’s record at Harrisburg—702.5 miles a 
day for 5% days without motor stop, sealed high gear. Here again a 
Model 90 stock car demonstrated its staying power. 


Such convincing tests are only conspicuous examples of what thovs- 
ands of Overland owners know their own cars are capable of doing. 


Their experience is a safe guide for you in selecting a car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Model Ninety, Five Passenger Touring Car $985; Price f. o. b. Toledo 
Lemomssmes 


IP illpe- Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Lit 


2: Overland Meter Cars and Light Commercial Care 


Canadiana Factory, West Toronta, Canada 
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Dealing Systematically with Surplus 


Limit production only as last resource, says 





the curtailment of production. until they have 
used every means in their power to expand 
our market. 


Help from Reliable Source 


While, like many others, I was struggling 
with the complexities of the co-operative 
plan given out last spring at Utica, N Y, I 
got more light upon the subject from a 
front page article in American Agriculturist 
than from any other source at that time 
available. I take it, therefore, that the edi- 
tor of your paper and your readers under- 
stand that our purpose is not to deprive any- 
one of our products, and not to render them 
more difficult to obtain. On the other hand, 
when we use the word regulate it means only 
the changing of the volume of milk from a 
department of the market already oversup- 
plied to another where it is needed more, 
But in these particulars, as in many others, 


noted farmer 


lack of care, the milk is unfit for use, but the 
factoryman, fearing te lose a large patron, 
accepts it and whatever care his other pa- 
-trons have given their milk is wasted. The 
city family who have been using the product 
of this factory when they get some of today’s 
cheese or butter will find that they have been 
fooled and conclude to try some other brand. 
After a few more such experiences, is it any 
wonder if they decide that, while good butter 
is better than oleo, the latter is better than 
poor butter and is more likely to be of uni- 
form quality than any that they can get? 


Contracts Cut Competition 


The League co-operative association hopes 
by binding patrons with long-term contracts 
to tut out competition for patrons among 
local plants, and the consequent use of 
spoiled milk in manufacture. By a careful 
system of inspection of plants and dairies we 
expect to improve the 
product and make it 
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“PS more uniform or stand- 

a ardize it. 

- Outr own interests 
Ps and those of our cus- 
tomers demand that 





we shall use all pos- 
sible means to effect 
economy in the pur- 
chase of our supplies. 
Under the proposed 
co-operative plan, each 
local and regional or- 
ganization will be au- 
thorized to handle 
feed, fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, etc, and thus 
cut out middlemen’s 
profits, while the sale 
of products by the 
central organization 
will do away with the 
profits of the specula- 
tors, who at present 
manipulate our, so0- 
called, boards of trade. 
Through such co-oper- 
ation, also, -it will be 
possible to do what 
has already been done 
in Europe, bring the 











®ERUTH IS NOT an anesthetic, 

nent dairyman in northern New 
York. In fact, it often happens 
that the suffering of the patient 

proportion to the amount. of truth injected. 

I remember how indignant I became when a 

man from the city told me farmers would do 

Well, that was a long time ago, and he 

couldn’t make me mad that way now. Farm- 

ing is a business and must be conducted ac- 

successful financially. -We can all under- 

stand what the result would probably be if 

the thousands engaged in steel and railroads 

as small groups or as individuals, to carry on 

their work. It would be necessary to turn 

back the wheels of progress in every depart- 

nearly ahundred years. 

The day will just as 

surely come when men 

picion of all efforts 

at co-operative organ- 

ization, that exists so 

ers at the present day. 

While it may be ad- 
visable for us to imi- 
icies inaugurated by 
the leaders of “big 
business,” there is one 
so many enemies for 
those who first em- 
ployed it and sowed 
the path of the better 
intentioned who may 
come after, that we 
tract any of its odium. 

The titles,“monopoly,” 

“trust” and  “prof- 

deserved, are _liabil- 

ities of a sort that no 

organization of farm- 

rily incur. It seems to 

me that for farmers of 

my own class, the dairymen, to make a con- 
ing production at the farm, would be a most 
expensive mistake. 

The ill feeling so imposed on the part .of 
be advertised away.. Every week the dailies 
of the metropolis should carry to their read- 
ers full page advertisements setting forth 
natvre and extent of the researches that 
evolved the Warren formula and the relative 
cost of production and distribution as set 
tigation committée of the Counsel of farms 
and markets. It should especially be made 
clear that the leaders of the Dairymen’s 


writes James D. Moore, promi- 
ew 
—_ who most needs it is in direct 
better if they were “better business men.” 
cording to business principles, if it is to be 
and mining should break up and endeavor, 
ment of civilization 
will wonder at the sus- 
largely among farm- 
tate many of the pol- 
of these that has made 
suspicions so thick in 
cannot afford to con- 
iteer,” deserved or un- 
ers should unnecessa- 
certed effort to improve the market by limit- 
the milk consumer toward the: producer must 
the facts in regard to dairy conditions, the 
forth in the preliminary report of the inves- 
league have no intention of bringing about 


; 


In Green Pastures and Welcome Shade 


we are misrepresented by a large part of the 
press. A big business needs big advertis- 
ing, and farmers should organize for the 
purpose of getting it. We are assured that 
less than a pint of milk per capita is used 
daily in Greater New York and some of us 
have been dreaming: golden dreams lately of 
the possibility of expanding the market for 
our products. . Those who know of the Cali- 
fornia fruit growers’ association and similar 
organizations, and the success they have 
achieved, .will readily believe it possible to 
create a city demand for milk twice or thrice 
as great as what now exists. 

Big business methods in manufacture will 
help us to regain the market for milk prod- 
ucts. A load of milk is delivered this morn- 
ing at a creamery or cheese factory. Through 


service of pure - bred 

sires within the reach 

of every stockholder, 
and the elimination of scrub sires is prob- 
ably as important an economy as it is pos- 
sible to effect. The league has accomplished 
a great deal in the way of increasing the use 
of milk, butter and cheese among its own 
members. But there is more to be done. 
There are owners of large dairies whose 
families don’t use a gallon of milk a week. 
I know farmers who haven’t taken a drink 
of milk in 20 years. Yet in haying they will 
upset their stomachs by swilling quantities’ 
of cold water, when a little milk cooled in the 
cellar would more effectually quench their 
thirst and give them added strength for the 
heavy labor of the season. Last, but not 
least, let me say that every farmer’s family 
should own and operate an ice cream freezer. 
I do not know of any other [To Page 6.], 
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Inefficiency Reigns Supreme 

The spirié of rebuilding and revivifying 
that has swept the industrial field since the 
close of the war, making almost universally 
for more efficient organization and commer- 
cial effort, has not even been felt in the fed- 
eral department of agriculture. The depart- 
ment lays just as it has for years, its internal 
organization quietly tangling and untangling 
itself to meet the letter of the law. Each 
little section is striving to keep above, but 
not beyond the work mapped out for it by 
the department heads that have the say. The 
personnel comes and goes, but the poky, in- 
ternal red-tape methods, never. 

The department needs to be revivified. 
Give it air; better yet, pure oxygen. There 
is no reason o: earth why the department 
should not be is alive and doing as the pep- 
piest commercial business in the agricul- 
tural field. American Agriculturist has had 
something to say before about the inefficienc 
of the federal department of agriculture, a 
it intends to do a lot of talking until the old, 
didactic practices are abolished, and the 
farmers of this country have an efficient.de- 
partment to work on their problems. 

Much of the inefficiency of the department 
is due to the internal red-tape that sur- 
rounds the relation of the personnel of one 
section to that of another. It is thoroughly 
understood among the farm advisers that 
one expert must not even express an opinion 
for the guidance of a farmer unless that par- 
ticular phase of the subject specifically 
comes within his jurisdiction. And the divi- 
sion between the various phases of a subject 
‘is so fine that it is necessary to keep away 
from the border line to play safe. To step 
on another’s toes is almost fatal. Even with- 
in the same section of a department the dan- 
ger is sometimes just as keen and the line of 
demarcation just as fine. 

And so, largely in self-preservation, the 
old army game of “passing the buck” has be- 
come very popular. It is practically impos- 
sible to get information on a certain topic 
without being passed in and out of a whole 
series of offices, and from one man to an- 
other. This is true whether the information 
is sought by letter or in person. The most 
serious effect of this is the almost utter lack 
of co-operation hetween departments. The 


outsider, the farmer, is taken care of in a 
sort of a way, but not so the employee in one 
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section trying to gain information or service 
from another section. Not only do the sec- 
tions “pass the buck” from one to another, 
but they procrastinate to an almost unbeliev- 
able degree. 

It is no wonder, then, that the personnel 
becomes soggy and unambitious. There is 
about as much chance for individual ambi- 
tion to express itself as among the enlisted 
personnel of the army. And without individ- 
ual pep in the employees the whole organiza- 
tion is naturally lifeless. This toxic effect in 
the department blood is the fault of its un- 
farmer secretary, the responsible party for 


the present inefficient internal organization. 


Remove the cause, and the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture will have a chance to 
take a new lease on life. 


Shame! 

We try to take a broad view of things as 
they take place. We try to be tolerant of 
other’s views and actions. We hope for the 
widest play of freedom in personal rights, so 
long as public rights are not abused or the 
freedom of the majority is not abridged: But 
to know that man fights such as Toledo wit- 
nessed on July 4 actually can legally occur in 
a civilized nation is almost to doubt if a 
moral conscience remains or that anything 
but executive depravity is present when such 
events are permitted. To say that the To- 
ledo event was’a boxing contest is to make 
the law a joke; and he who so characterizes 
that despicable affair does so idiotically. The 
Toledo fight was a prize fight, nothing but a 
prize fight. Governor Cox has dishonored 
Ohio, dishonored every moral element, not 
only in his state, but in the nation and the 
world. Permitting this disgraceful sem- 
blance of barbarism, every decent moral 
force has been shamed. Forthwith Governor 
Cox should be impeached and removed from 
office. He is a disgrace to the state. 


Misrepresenting Farmers to Consumers 
The mayor of New York broke out as fol- 
lows, the other day: 


“We tried at the last session of the legisla- 
ture to have the law repealed that gave the 


» Dairymen’s league exemption, but this was 


not done, and since the legislature adjourned 
they are again at their old business of boost- 
ing prices at the expense of the public. The 
people will not tolerate much longer prof- 
iteering in foodstuffs, milk and other neces- 
sities of life.” 

The mayor knows that farmers sell their 
milk at butter and cheese- prices, both 
of which are dependent on world conditions: 
There could be no better example of unre- 
stricted competition. The mayor knows also 
that the July increase to farmers is but a 
quarter of a cent a quart. He knows that 
distributers pay this added one-fourth of a 
cent, but charge consumers a whole cent 
more! Why try to make the public think 
milk producers are given the entire increase? 
What a chance the mayor had to be a man, 
and to tell the whole truth! 


What Does It Cost? 

Secretary Houston persists in comparing 
the prices farmers obtained before the-war 
with the prices they get now, thus actually 
doing an injuStice to agriculture and injur- 
ing farmers by making consumers think 
farmers are-responsible for the high cost of 
living. Had he squarely met the issue, he 
would have told city people that farm prod- 
ucts never did bring what they were worth, 
even before the war, and that many farm 
products cost more to grow than farmers 
realize for them. He should tell them also 
that the high cost to them is not what farm- 
ers get, but what distributers’ and retailers’ 
charge; often the original cost at the farm 
doubling or trebling. The way to help farm- 
ers and everybody else is to give the facts. 

Another thing: Only the unpaid labor of 
children and women made it possible to keep 
agriculture going in the past. It is this un- 


‘paid labor that created the big food stocks, 


that made food cheap, that made it possible 








for agriculture to exist. But those days, we 
rejoice to say, have passed and have passed 
forever. From now on when women work 
and when children work their labor will be . 
paid for what it is worth, and these items of. 
labor will enter into cost items. Knowing - 
what things cost within general averages, 
with proper percentages for profit, and 
proper consideration for risks and losses 
such an industry and commerce include, 
agriculture can be put on a firm basis, which 
will mean prosperity for all. You can’t get 
away from it—when farming prospers the 
world prospers; and conversely, when farm- 
ing suffers everybody is unfavorably affected. 
Let the Washington authorities change their 
tactics and tell the world what the costs of 
production are and stop what has prevailed 
already too long. The war is over. Getting 
on a business basis of cost plus a reasonable 
profit is the call of the hour. 


Perhaps there has never been a season so 
full of worth-while farm gatherings as this 
summer. Hardly 
Don’t Neglect Good Times a county but can 
boast of one or 
more mheetings, auto tours or farmers’ 
picnics. The summer gathering is not a 
scientific lay-out of farm practices; neither 
is it a form of idle pastime. It combines the 
best there is in farm study and worth-while 
pleasure. Farmers all over the country are 
increasing the business and social side of 
their life by rubbing elbows with successful 
growers in another part of the county. The 
children enjoy these outdoor “parties,” too, 
and many gatherings make special provision 
for the young folks. Don’t let any good trip 
or meeting slip by without making an effort 
to be there. 5 


Weaning the Colt 
W, E, FARVER, HOLMES COUNTY, 0 


After the young colt has run with and 
taken nourishment from the mare for five 
or six months it should be weaned, especial- 
ly when the mare is bred again or is thin in 
flesh. She should not be expected to furnish 
sustenance for two foals. It is better for 
the mare and just as good for the colt, pro- 
vided the colt is given some extra attention 
and feed at first. 

The young colt by weaning time will have 
learned to eat grass, hay, grain, and the 
common feeds, and is now strong enough for 
all its growing needs. It has learned to eat 
grain from its mother’s feed box, or from 
one of its own, hence there will be very 
little trouble to teach it to eat by itself. Give 
it a stall and feed box away from the mare, 
and give it feed and water regularly as you 
would an older horse. 

After weaning the young colt will need 
some feeds~to supply ingredients fdrnished 
by the mother’s milk. Among these, oats 
are probably the best and most convenient 
to handle. Shorts and wheat bran, with a 
little linseed meal as a laxative-when on dry 
feed, are good for supplying the needed ele- 
ments. Corn and timothy hay may make the 
colt fat, but they will not furnish the ele- 
ments for building bone and frame. Clover 
and alfalfa are among the best for this, since 
they contain much protein. Oats supplies 
some protein and.mineral matter. The aim 
should be not only to keep the colt in good 
flesh and fat, but to feed so as to build a 
good frame. Only by properly starting the 
colt at weaning time can this be accom- 
plished, and then only by supplying a ration 
containing plenty protein. 


Summer Starting of Seeds is easy by the 
following method: Sow out of doors in well- 
prepared soil. Place a frame of lath on posts 
or stakes about 15 inches above ground, and 
on thi# lay lath frames covered with cheese- 
cloth. These admit air and light and do not 
seriously shade the soil. For starting cauli- 
flower, cabbage, celery and flower seeds this 
will be found a safer method than where the 
shade is more dense or the sun allowed to 
strike the bed without any shade. 
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Orchard F arming Spelled Suecess 
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Senator Wilson of New York outlines his fruit methods to.W. H. Jenkins 





mer - field meeting 

of New York fruit 
growers that I talked 
with T. B. Wilson of 
New York about his 
commercial orchard. Mr 
Wilson is .well known 
as a very successful or- 
chardist, a farmers’ in- 
stitute lecturer, and 
more recently as a sen- 
ator in the state legis- 
lature. I had heard so 
much about his great 
crop of apples, and I 
expressed a desire to 
see his orchards. The 
result was that after 
the meeting, I was 
seated in his car going 
home with him to spend 


1’ WAS at a sum- 








cluding seed and la- 
bor,” he said, “is not 
far from $1.75 an acre. 
To this should be added 
manure produced on 
the farm and applied to 
the orchard once in two 
or three years, worth 
probably $5 an acre, 
making the total cost 
for fertilizers $6.75. 
“What is the team 
work worth for an acre 
for cultivation, drawing 
apples to station, etc?” 
was another question. 
“TI think not far from 
$4;” and knowing of 
his . spraying - enthu- 
siasm, I asked, “What 
does spraying cost?” 
“Very close to 25 cents 








the night and part of 
the day at his home. 
The route was from 
Geneva, N Y, to a little hamlet, known as the 
railroad station of Hall, a distance of about 
14 miles. We covered the distance in about 
20 minutes over the state road. Hall, some- 
times called Hall’s Corners, is in the central 
New York lake region; therefore in a section 
naturally adapted to fruit. The soil was 
originally lake bottom, and the climate is 
modified by the nearness of several large 
@ lakes. 

After passing the Hall station, we were 
soon passing Mr Wilson’s 300-acre farm, and 
quickly were at his fine country home. It 
was evident that Mr Wilson had not neg- 
lected home making when working out his 
orchard problems, and that he had given due 
attention to planning and beautifying large 
grounds about the house in their setting of 
fine old trees, and rebuilding an old style, 
but substantial, farm house into a modern, 
attractive residence, having many conven- 
iences and comforts. All indicated that Mr 
Wilson was satisfied to make a permanent 
home on his farm because he had found no 
ibetter place for bringing to him the things of 

real value that holp one to get the most of 
the good things in life. The wide screened 
porch extends the whole of the front of the 
house. It is furnished 


Farm Home of Senator Wilson, Complete and Enduring 


plied to the orchards. The milk, eggs and 
meat used by the family, and some for the 
hired men with families, are produced on the 
farm at small cost. Apples are the main cash 
crop, and the side crops help somewhat in 
paying running expenses. 

As fruit is the crop, about everything else 
is made to contribute to its growth. But I 
will let Mr Wilson tell the story in reply to 
my questions. “Which varieties do you grow 
that you find the most profitable?” I asked. 
“Well, like other western New York orchard- 
ists, I grow Baldwins largely, because they 
are dependable. We generally get Baldwins 
when other varieties fail. We have a large 
proportion of Huberdson, Sutton Beauty, and 
some Kings.” 

“You are still planting trees?” I remarked. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I have many acres of 
young orchards, besides the 35 acres of old 
orchards in full bearing.” 

“T think it will be valuable data if we can 
figure closely on the cost of maintaining an 
average acre of the full bearing orchard. 
Perhaps we may itemize the expenses. What 
do the fertilizers cost you for the acre?” I 
next asked. “The cost of the cover crop of 
red claver, barley and cow-horn turnips, in- 


a tree,” he replied, “and 
with 27 trees an acre, 
spraying costs run 
about $6.70.” “Pruning next,” I said. “What 
are your figures?” “About $1.50 an acre on 
the average. — 

“How about thinning?” “Some years,” he 
said, “it will pay to thin some varieties. 
Probably it will cost $1 to thin a large tree, 
and one can figure the cost himself and make 
the average.” “Then,” I said, “we must add 
the cost of barrels, picking and packing.” 
“Barrels in former years cost about 35 cents, 
but since the war are higher; picking 12, and 
packing 10 cents, making 57 cents the cost on 
the old basis. With a crop of 100 barrels an 
acre, the cost is $57. This foots up with a 
total cost of $76 an acre. If we add $5 an 
acre for interest on a valuation of $100 per 
acre, we have $81.” 


Acre Average of 100 Barrels 


“Now,” I said, “the readers of American 
Agriculturist will want to know the total 
cash returns from an average acre of mature, 
scientifically cared for, bearing trees.” He 
promptly answered: “I prefer to be conser- 
vative, and give you minimum returns, based 
on my experience, rather than maximum, 
which is 100 barrels, but some years it has 
been considerable more.” The best I can do 
is to let the readers fig- 
ure out the net returns 





with comfortable chairs 
and tables, on which 
were papers and books. 
Mr Wilson. and I spent 
a pleasant evening talk- 
ing about the develop- 
ment of his orchard 
«farm. 
|. Mr Wilson told me 
that he, like most or- 
chard farmers in west- 
ern New York, do some 
general farming in con- 
nection with orchard- 
‘ing, and that his large 
farm. at present is 
divided as follows: 
Nearly 100 acres of 
young and bearing or- 
chards, 10 acres in 
pears, and the remain- 
der in apples. On the 
remainder of the farm, 
hay, grains and some 
truck crops, as_ cab- 
bages, were grown. The 
live stock which the 
farm feeds are several 
, horses used on the 











of one acre of Mr Wil- 
son’s full bearing or- 
chards, based probably 
on a price of $2 to $3 
per barrel, and more in 
some years. I will ven- 
ture that the 100 acres 
of orchards on his farm, 
young and old, can be 
figured on as 50 or 60 
acres of full bearing 
orchards. In this way 
we get a very good idea 
of how much progres- 
sive orcharding pays as 
practiced on Mr Wil- 
son’s farm. I should 
have said that Mr Wil- 
son does not sell his 
apples on the trees, but 
attends to picking and 
packing himself, and 
sells generally to buy- 
ers who take them at 
the railroad station. 
“Now, Mr Wilson,” I 
said, “what about re- 
ceipts for the by or side 











‘farm, a flock of sheep, 
five cows, poultry, and 
_;8o0me pigs. These con- 
‘sume the roughage and 
jezein grown, and fur- 


nish all the manure ap- is which.. 


Representative of the Best in American Farm Life 


Here is the Wilson family of Ontario county, N Y. Senator T. B. Wilson is one of our 
leading orchardists and for years represented his district at the state capitol. His son, Charles 
S. Wilson, is now commissioner of agriculture of New York and is rendering notable service to .a¢9 
the state. Father and son are sitting in the back row. The hair will aid in determining whictr—P 


crops on your farm 
which are helping to 
pay expenses, so the’ 
fruit is more nearly net 
“The main 
[To Page 7.] 
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MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE. ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865 











Pay 


Nothing 


Until 60 Days 


Now is the time you need a , veliabte epra. ys 
ines, shrubbery; forwhite-w barns, chic on hounen. bag 
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ete. Here’sa eprayer that — dott the work thorough andtauienly 
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coupon—ho money—and we will ship sprayer promptly. 1 
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4 free. If you oordes decide to 
payments, giving you nearly 


60 days, balance in 60-day 
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Full Year to Pay 


Majestic *y pray 


All - Purpose 


This hand s srarer Je kept 
to keep a power 6 er A AY parts 
ally constructed pane. S — igh grade 4-ply em 
Avtomatic —— nozzle with spring eap. 
ent. Easily taken or cleaning. 
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SEND "=> todas for this 


to pay if you like it. 
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Book of of | Farm ) Necessities 


00 in 60 days; 


Soon. 











Does your farm engine do all that it 
should? Is it sure to run, economical 
and long lived? If it is you don’t need an 


BENAQUE ENGIN 


But if it is not all these things, you owe it 
to yourself to investigate the ABENAQUE 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Write Dept. ‘A’ 


ar ryhahewr aa STATION, VT. 








Gentle Art of Making Hay 


As I write we are in the midst of 
hay harvesting. We use 6-foot mow- 
ers, tedders, side delivery rakes, hay- 
loaders and horseforks, and yet hay- 
ing is our hard- 
est job of the 
year. Making 
hay from grass 
plants is noth- 
ing more or 
less than» re- 
ducing the 
water content 
from °' approxi- 
mately 70% to 
15%; and to do 
it with the least 
loss of feeding 
value and with 
the least labor. 
The stalks con- 

the most 

the water 
and the leaves, performing the same 
function after they are cut that they 
do before, evaporate the water from 
the stalks. 

There is just one way to make the 
best hay out of the material we start 
with, and that is to cut it after the 
dew is off, tedder it after dinner and 
rake and cock before evening, and 
let it stand and dry out in the cock. 
In this way the leaves and fine parts 
will be saved, and the peculiar 
aroma, a valuable feeding asset, will 
be preserved. This method, however, 
is expensive and the extra value does 
not seem to warrant the expense. 
The making of hay is therefore more 
dependent than ever upon weather 
conditions. Armsby, as reported in the 
Pennsylvania report for. 1SSS8, found 
that there was no difference in the 
milk-producing value of the same 
grass plants green or carefully dried. 

In the practical operation of hay- 
making losses from rain and. dew are 
unavoidable, and we do lose in feed- 
ing value under the most favorable 
conditions. Henry reports the results 
of analysis  iving losses in food nu- 
trients from exposure to sun end 
rain, and in addition to these losses 
is that of palatability. A certain 
amount of bleaching is unavoidable, 
due to the destruction of chlorophyll 
by the action of the sun, but when 
the weather is drying and the ground 
is not wet and the loss of water goes 
on rapidly and uniformly from all 
parts of the mass, the losses men- 
tioned are slight, as evidenced by the 
hearty eating and good milk flow. 


Curing in the Field 


Methods are influenced by the 
growth of the crop. From one to 1% 
tons per acre.will lie thin enough 
to dry through, if the ground is dry, 
without teddering. From 1% to three 
tons either a tedder or side delivery 
rake should be used when partly 
cured. When the rake is used as a 
tedder the windrow should be thrown 
over on to clean stubble, if the hay 
is dry, then the windrow may be 
formed on the edge of the swath. 

Hay may be stored in a mow with 
a higher per cent of water if it is a 
part of the plant, than when the 
water has fallen in the form of rain 
or dew, partly because the moisture 
in the latter is not so uniformly dis- 
tributed. It was from this fact that 
I learned long ago that a _ better 
quality of hay would come out of @ 
mow if it was uniformly distributed 
when put in. The moisture content 
will normally be reduced from 5 to 
8% in the mow, and this represents 
the so-called shrinkage. , 

The heating and formation of 
molds which terminate in musty and 
dusty hay, are due to an excess of 

water and an unbalanced air supply 
in the mow. The excess moisture is 
carried upward by the heated aif, in 
the form of vapor, and condenses 
when it meets the cooler air at the 
surface of the hay. If the reader 
has ever observed the result of drop- 
ping large forkfuls of average dried 
hay, and throwing to each side only 
minor parts of the whole, he has seen 














H. E. COOK 


the center come out hard, and often 
with a silage flavor, and the nearby 
parts will be moldy and dusty, while 
the light, fluffy outside of the mow 
will be overdzied and unpalatable. 
Losses of this sort can be prevented 
by breaking up the forkfuls when 
they are dropped from the fork, 
keeping the outside of the mow a lit- 
tle higher than the center. 


Loosen Up in Storing 

I have neyer been able to make 
good hay in the mow if stored in a 
wilted condition and do it every 
time. If I could discover any reason 
for storing half-cured hay I would be 
willing to take some chances and ex- 
pect to lose at times, but the further 
drying and evaporation of 10% more 
of water is much less. speculative 
than to try to retain this much more 
water which has no feeding value 
but does carry with it a train’ of 
evils. I once saw a large mow’ of 
clover put in after milking and it had 
changed to charcoal through high 
temperatures; evidently it lacked but 
little of spontaneous combustion, 
which is accepted as a possibility. 

In practical field work All parts of 
the field cannot be dried alike. If 
the day is hot and we begin 
drawing at midday, the hay 
later on will be drier. A iit- 
tle ingenuity will place the hay of 
different dryness so there will be a 
partial interchange of moisture con- 
tent. When one has a large acreage 
to harvest chances must be 
taken on the weather, and have the 
cutting done ready for the hot sun- 
shine when it comes. After all, well- 
cured hay evenly distributed in the 
mow is our safest plan. 


As to Potash Legislation 

Farmers ought to: express them- 
selves on the potash situation now 
before congress in the form of a bill 
to license potash importation. If I 
understand correctly domestic potash 
producers want 124, cents a pound, 
or on a basis of muriate of potash 
containing 50% potash at $125 a ton. 
The manufacturers of domestic pot- 
ash quite naturally, and with. good 
grounds, ask for protection against 
the free and unlimited import of for- 
eign potash. At the same timecare 
we justified now that peace has been 
declared and payments must be made 
back again to this country, and: fur- 
thermore, because of the cheapness 
of mining and delivery of the foreign 
goods—can we logically afford to 
shut our food producers away from 
the use of potash for the sake of de- 
veloping a new industry here? I 
don’t think it is sound logic or prac- 
tice when viewed from the broad 
standpoint of national welfare.—[H. 
E. Cook. 
“« 


Dealing with Surplus © 
[From Page 3.] 
machine that returns so large divi- 


dends of health and harmless enjoy- 
ment upon an investment so small. 


‘I would rather have a wife who is 


proficient in its use than one who 
performs skillfully upon the piano. 
Ice cream is just as good in winter 
as in summer, and the storing of a 
little ice will wonderfully increase 
the dairy products upon the farm the 
year around. 

I would suggest as a motto for the 
leage co-operative association, “Or- 
ganize, encourage, standardize, ad- 
vertise.” Until all the means  sug- 
gested fail, I should certainly not 
favor any attempt to. decrease pro- 
duction of anything so much needed 
as milk. 


The Plowhandle Talks man is right 
in regard to improving our present 
dairy farm stock by better feeding and 
care. What Mr Cook says agrees with 
my observations and experiences dur- 
ing the past 25 years. Dairying will 
improve as our cows get better. Sonee 
and feed are the requirements. 
man can afford not to use a good bull 
to build up his herd.—[BD. E. Calla- 
han, Steuben county, N ¥. 
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Potatoes Makea Late Start 


One. of the significant things in the 
potato situation is the very late start 


of the crop in important northern. 


surplus states. This is more or less 
true all the way from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin eastward to Maine. Cli- 
matic conditions were not very favor- 
able at the normal time, and initial 
inquiry just completed by American 
Agriculturist brings out the fact that 
potato planting, late nearly every- 
where,. was in many instances not 
completed until the fourth week in 
June; and some fields went over to 
the first of July. “eo far afield 
(yet an important rritory), Wis- 
consin is uneven, some sections fully 
up to last year’s stand, others report- 
ed seed rotting in heavy soils due to 
excessive rains and hot weather, in- 
sect pests active. Acreage, as a whole, 
appears somewhat under 1918, as 
pointed out in the paper last week 

Late’ planted potatoes started rath- 
er indifferently in many New York 
towns, and much later than usuai; 
with prompt appearance of insect 
pests requiring sharp consideration 
and at much expense to farmers. 
Fields fortunately planted in the fore 
part of June have made a good start. 
Acreage probabilities agree with those 
outlined last week. Testimony from 
individual growers indicates a_ rea- 
sonably full area, and in some in- 
stances an increase over last year. 
On the other hand, poor weather at 
normal time of planting here and 
there cut acreage. Shortage of help 
at planting time also had its effect. 
As will be seen in this report and by 
the personal notes printed a week 
ago in these columns the main or late 
crop of potatoes has not started in a 
particularly brilliant manner and 
farmers want good climatic conditions 
from now on. 

Recent rains in early July have 
helped out the situation, including the 
important potato area in Maine. Ad- 
vices from Ft Kent, Aroostook coun- 
ty, say showers have stimulated 
growth, but that the acreage is sub- 
stantially smaller than last year. The 
important area around Presque Isle 
appears fully up to a normal and 
promising. Frosts in northern Maine 
occurred as late as June 25, catching 
low sections, and injuring potatoes 
somewhat. 


Cranberries Promise Well 


» Conditions continue to favor the 
oncoming cranberry crops. Up: to the 
close of the second week in July there 
is every reason to believe the set of 
fruit will prove generous, confirming 
our reports from individual growers 
printed in American Agriculturist 
July 12; later advices along the same 
line. In parts of the commercial 
cranberry belt, notably’ Massachu- 
setts, a little more rain would be ap- 
preciated. Writing for the impor- 
tant Cape Cod territory around Mars- 
tons Mills, Mass, William T. Make- 
peace says bogs suggest a fair crop, 
although some damage by gypsy 
month. 

The New Jersey situation, or at 
least important parts of it, are sum- 
marized by Thomas J. Durrell of Bell 
Plain, who writes that indications are 
local cranberry yield will about equal 
last year, although on some bogs the 
girdler has done considerable dam- 
age, but this offset by exceptionally 
heavy bloom and set in other sec- 
tions with climatic .conditions very 
favorable. 

The Wisconsin crop, always to be 
reckoned with, has much of promise, 
outlook favorable up to early July. 
Vines wintered well there and budded 
earlier than for some years with no 
reports of insect trouble. Rainfall 
has been ample and good growing 
weather prevailed. Some of our Wis- 
consin correspondents. indicate that 
the crop is further advanced than 
usual, 

Price Possibilities 


It is altogether too early to fore- 
cast opening prices for cranberries 


vict tefrnsirames A ceastrom A 


American Agriculturist, July 19, 1919 








next September, In the old days the 
opening of the market usually found 
prices at local shipping points some- 
where around $6 to $7 a barrel, often 
as low as $5 to $5.50. In the autumn 
of 1918 in spite of a fairly liberal 
crop, conditions were such that the 
market was higher from the start-off 
and moved up to around $12 by’ De- 
cember 1. There or thereabouts found 
most of the crop out of the hands 
of growers and held by dealers and 
speculators who reaped rich profits, 
cranberries advancing in the whole- 
sale city markets to $20 and $22 at 
Christmas. ‘The fraction of the crop 
still available in January and Feb- 
ruary moved out at-still higher prices. 
In fact, American Agriculturist’s 
market columns showed quotations 
late in the winter of 1918-9 as high 
as $30 a barrel in small lots taken 
from cold storage. 

It would be unwise to count on any 
such price level another season, al- 
though no man can tell how values 
will run. Here is one thing which 
would seem to favor a generous 
cranberry consumption next fall: A 
year ago there was a scarcity of 
sugar; war conditions were on; fears 
that sweetening would be limited 
throughout the season. This sum- 
mer finds peace conditions and plen- 
tiful supplies of sugar, even though 
temporary scarcity here and there 
for local reasons. Furthermore, 
should the apple crop of 1919, prove 
only moderate to small this will have 
its bearing on consumption of cran- 
berries. 


Orchard Farming Spelled Success 
[From Page 5.] 
truck crops are cabbage and beans.” 
he said, “which are largely used for 
intercropping young orchards. These 
with the grain and returns from 
sheep, hogs, etc, will figure close to 
$300 a year.” 
Whole Farm Contributes 

Some other figures Mr Wilsdn gave 
me will help anyone who wishes to 
figure more closely on the total ex- 
penses, and receipts of the whole 
farm. The cash paid to hired help, 
which is mostly men who live in Mr 
Wilson’s tenement hotises is $1500; 
grain bill besides what is grown on 
the farm $160, incidental running ex- 
penses including up-keep of farming 
plant $500, taxes and insurance $275, 
and interest on an investment of 
$50,000. 

There is still more that should be 
said about the cultural methods prac- 
ticed in the orchard. About spraying 
it is sufficient to say that he keeps 
close to the usual schedule practiced 
by all the up-to-date, progressive or- 
chardists, which to briefly state, are 
the dormant spray before leaves 
start, of lime-sulpher wash, winter 
strength, to which is added arsenate 
of lead, applied just as the buds are 
opening and after the blossoms fall; 
and subsequent sprays a few days 
afterward. 

As to cultivation and cover crops, 
the most of the orchards are culti- 
vated early in the season and cover 
crops sown in mid-summer or clover, 
rye and vetch or whatever is suited to 
the season or the needs of the or- 
chards. . 

Mr Wilson’s orchard farm not only 
provides a large labor income for the 
time he devotes to it, but a very de- 
sirable country home. The resources 
for making an ideal farm home have 
been developed along with the busi- 
ness of farming. It would be hard to 
find a more pleasant place to spend a 
summer day than at the Wilson resi- 
dence, lounging on its spacious ve- 
randa, or wandering over its large 
grounds, or lying in the shade of the 
beautiful old trees, so well preserved. 

Because of Mr Wilson’s success in 
orcharding and also because the citi- 
zens of New York appreciate his abil- 
ity and character, he has held many 
useful and honorable positions which 
he has filled to the credit of himself 
and to the benefit of all of the people 
of the state. 


Disk Harrows 


Make each acre do its best. Gangs of forged sharp “Cur- 
AWAY” disks are held to their work by a special steel main 
frame. ~They cut, crush and pulverize the soil. Every 
bit of fertility is opened up—every seed has a chance to 
sprout. No need to use a mould- board plow on stubble 
ground at all. 


Often the Crarx “Cutaway” Double Action Harrow 
illustrated herewith is-used to plow and harrow in once 
over. This harrow gives double and thoroygh cultivation, 
leaving the land level. 


The disks on the rear gangs work between the disks on 
the front gangs. Every inch of the soil is pulverized and 
an excellent seedbed prepared. 


Crark “Cutaway” Double Action Harrows save hours 
of work for your men and horses, and will increase your 
crops. A CLrarK “Cutaway” Harrow means money well 
invested. 


Tell your -dealer to show you Crark “Cutaway” Har- 
rows. If he can’t, some nearby dealer can. Other CLARK 
“Cutaway” Implements include Double Action Tractor 
Harrows, Single Action Horse Harrows, Extension Head 
Harrows, Orchard Plows, Bush and Bog Plows, Right 
Lap Plows and other special disk tools. 


Write today for valuable free book, “The Soil and Its 
_ Tillage,” and complete catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
16 Main Street 
Higganum, Connecticut 


Maker of the original CLARK 
Disk Harrows and Plows 






Strength and 
Quality with 
Lighter Weight 





Disks of 
Cutlery Steel 
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Unadilla Silos 
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-aacem™ Are True Value 


Unadilla silos have not advanced in 
accordance with increases in 

lumber and labor. 
1} is even a better buy than it ever was. 
We offer the benefit of our big purchases of 
|| Lage lumber and materials, and economy in manufac- 
+ Ey a large number of silos. 
Unadilla Silos among dairymen and stockmen 


_— of 


The Unadilla today 


The popularity of 


makes this economy and these low prices possible. 


of any size. 









































You can get your Unadilla erected in time, 
before corn harvest if you act promptly. 
special facilities for late season shipments on silos 


We have 


Present prices are not guaranteed. We may be 

y forced to increase. 

chases against any decline in prices this season. 

Choose the Unadilla. It offers 

x It has been, and is, the choice o 
men and stockmen. 


But we do guarantee all pur- 


true value. 
leading dairy- 


Learn why. Send for our big, well 
illustrated catalog and prices. 


Unadilla Silo Company 


Box B, Unadilla, N. Y.,or Des Moines, lowa 








Equipped 
STEEL 


etc. 


SPECIAL 


broadside. 


300 TORNADO SILOS 3 


with 
ROOFS COMPLETE. 
ANCHOR SYSTEM with 


Made of finest grade OREGON FIR only, 


NO KNOTS, NO DEFECTS. BONE DRY 
LUMBER, NO SHRINKAGE, hoops AL- 
WAYS TIGHT. 

Silo always original diameter. All latest 


improvements. 


Our prices include steel roof, anchor system, 
etc., and will interest you. 


WRITE AT ONCE for our complete silo 
PRICE 
State size silo wanted. 


THE W. R. HARRISON CO. 


Manufacturers, 


our corrugated galvanized 
Storm proof 
inside TOP HOOP, 


PROPOSITION and silo 


Massillon, Ohio 














from milk fever. 
succumb quickly. 

teen out of every twenty cases. 
to Use”’ 
—no dangerous wait for veterinarian. 


PILLING {2s 





Best made, last longest 
Backed wt - J years of 


hi SOME ae SS} Se 
Your Best Cow May Die! 


Attacks heaviest milkers—5S0 te 0% 
Vet the new air treatment saves nine- 
With the Pilling ‘‘Easy 
Milk Fever Outfit you can give instant treatment 


CATTLE 








Write today for our 
48-page book show- 


ng treatment for 

milk fever, bloat, Case No. 2 contains $3.50 
garget, hard milk- milk fever outfit and8 other 
ers, ete. Shows and sy to Use” Cattle 
prices all needed in- Instruments. 





G. P. PILLING & SON CO. 


Established 1814 
2315 Arch Street Philadelphia 





struments. $15.00 Value for $10.00 


INSTRUMENTS 





Dont blame your Cows- 
Get this Book-its Free 


It shows the way to make 
more money on your cows. 


uspally, pag | pay for them- 


ne! season — 

hundreds Of dairymen 
testify to this. Usedby 
p 5. Govt. and lead 
rs State institutions. 
Valuable ‘ements 


this yeqr—newGambrel 
Write for Hoo" 








Buy Now 
and get cash 


ladder combined makes the 
GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 


Many other features in illus- 
lq trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who ean sell and 
can devote some time to the 














business. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
SIDNEY. N'Y GLOBE SILO CO. 


6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 





THE BEST OF EVERYTHI 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOW 

one CELER See prices in 
‘armers’ tins Column. 


¥. W. ROCHELLE a SONS, "CHESTER, N, J. 




















“Reo” Cluster = Metal Ai v- y-Cxtemp, Corru- 


ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Posi ‘ively 


offer ever made. We Pay 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
or repairs. Gu rot, fire.t cast, lightning pi 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direet 
to you at a bi saving. 
Ask for Book No. 762 







Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 


any place, L a for 
owing 8 
THE cDwakDs mc. ava. C0.» 


712-762 Pike St., Cincinnati, 


Samples & 





Roofing Book 
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Speed of Engine 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 
What is the r p m of a_ two-horse 
power gasoline engine with a 4-inch 


bore and 5-inch stroke? Also the diam- 
eter of the pulleys on a countershaft 
and the diameter of the pulley on the 
main shaft? I have a 30-inch pulley 
which I can use, the main shaft to op- 
erate at 45 r p m, all to be driver by the 
two-horse rg engine with a 4-inch 
pulley on the engine.—{George Fortiner, 
New Jersey. 

Ordinarily a two horse power en- 
gine will have an r p m of from 3 
to 400. 

In order to give a 30-inch pulley 
a speed of 45 r p m, the 4-inch pul- 
ley on the main shaft must rotate 
approximately 335 r p m. 


Power for Separator 

Will a 12-25 tractor pull a 24-inch 
separator with self-feeder and stacker? 
[B. H. Rfifigering. 

Most of the tractors of the 
size will handle small separators, al- 
though it would be unwise to put a 
separator with a cylinder larger than 
24 inches on such a tractor. It is im- 
perative for good threshing that 
plenty of power be available in order 
that all of the various parts of the 
separator may run at a proper speed. 


Valves Need Re-timing 


The cam shaft in my car broke, so the 
valves had to be re-timed. Now the en- 
gine does not have the power which it 
formerly had. The intake valve opens a 
little after (head) dead center, and 

closes a little after crank dead center. 
The exhaust opens considerably before 
dead center and closes a little before 
dead center, I have re-grownd the valves 
and cleaned the pistons. Would you 
have it retimed according to the marks 
on the fly wheel, even if the exhaust 
does seem to close a little too soon? 
There is also noise in the differential. 
{C. W. Smith, New York, 

If you have the valves in your en- 
gine timed so that they open and 
close at the point indicated on the 
fly wheel, then they need no atten- 
tion. Manufacturers time their mo- 
tors so that the inlet valve opens any- 
where from 0 to 25 degrees after 
top dead center and close from 25 to 
SO degrees past lower dead center. 
They build the exhaust valve to open 
anywhere from 35 to 60 degrees be- 
low lower dead center and close from 
top dead center to 15 degrees past 
center. 

The noise in the differential may 
be due to several things. Have it 
taken apart and readjust all bearings. 
Perhaps the teeth are not up in mesh 
as they should be, and consequently 
there is a rattle in the differential. 


12-25 


Inspect the Lightning Rods 


We have a stock barn 120 feet long 
lightning rods; 


fully equipped with 
have been told our rods should be 
replaced by new ones. These rods 


have been on for 15 years, and it is 
claimed they must be rusted badly 
and are worthless now.—[Lowe 
Brothers, New York. 

In a first-class lightning rod in- 
stallation there should be no break 
at any point of the rod. The rods 
should also be properly grounded. 
Under your conditions before invest- 
ing in new rods and throwing away 
the old ones, would go over the rod- 
ding system very carefully and see 
that there is no break in any portion 
of the rod and also that the ground- 
ings are perfectly good. If the action 
of rust or ammonia, which many 
times happens when the rod comes 
down the barn near the manure pile, 
has eaused a break in them, the sys- 
tem is even dangerous. The ground 
rod should be protected where there 
is manure and should extend well in- 
to the* ground where there will al- 
ways be perpetual moisture. Usually 
this depth is 8 or 10 feet. 

In a statement made by one of the 
leading manufacturers of lightning 
rods they say their rods will not rust 
or wear out. It is doubtful if the 
rods on your barn are rusted to the 
point where they are no good. Of 
course, if they are, then the best thing 
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arm Emsacerios 


AST. Ekbiaad 
£ditor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 

free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
/ about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- a 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply. by private letter is desired. 





“to do is to re-rod your building. Ex- 


amine the rods carefully, and if nec- 
essary take out sections and deter- ~ 
mine their condition before making 
an investment. 





Tractor Field Days Coming 


Attention is directed to the care- 
fully planned farm power demonstra- 
tions to be held in New York state 
this summer, the first of which is a 
two-day event at the aviation field 
near Utica, July 24-25. Besides the 
demonstraton of a large number of 
tractors there will be an exhibition 
of accessories, magnetos, spark plugs, 
oils, farm lighting systems, milking 
machines and various other farm 
power appliances. Another two-day 
demonstration will be held shortly in 
western New York, a third in the 
northern part of the state, and a 
fourth in the southern part of the 
Hudson valley. The season culminates 
with a demonstration at the Syracuse 
state fair the second week in Sep- 
tember. 

The. tentative program for all of 
these demonstrations calls for the 
filling of tanks and placing of trac- 
tors on the field at 8 a m of the first 
day. An hour is allowed for prepar- 
atory work. Plowing commences at 
9.30 and continues until 11: in the 
afternoon from 1.30 until 5. On the 
second day at 8 a m the tractors take 
their places for disking, covering the 
same ground as plowed in the pre- 
vious day. The afternoon program 
completes the work. Measurements 
of fuel consumed and various cost 
records will be taken to furnish data 
of value to farmers throughout the 


state. A large acreage is necessary 
for all of the stunts which are 
planned. 





Sugar Necessities with the canning 
season in full swing are now at a 
maximum. Retail circles have wit- 
nessed a slight flurry, many dealers 
urging consumers to buy freely in or- 
der to avoid possible shortage later. 
There is apparently no real reason for 
scarcity of this kind. Trade reviews 
point to perhaps more liberal supplies 
of sugar for summer and autumn 
than ever experienced in the history 
of the trade. Europe is buying freely 
from American refiners, but there 
would seem to be nothing to warrant 
fears that the domestic trade may be 
short. The Cuban sugar supply is un- 
usually heavy. Recent carlot prices 
at domestic refineries are based on 
$9.05 to $9.15 per 100 pounds for gran- 
ulated. 


Jottings from the Farmers * 


IKeep up the good work for organ- 
ization. Without organization we will 
get nowhere. American Agricultur- 
ist is so much appreciated by us we 
are subscribing for five years in ad- 
vance.—[W. H. Fletcher, New York, 





Last spring I bought a farm. Three 
acres of this farm had been in corn. 
I turned the corn land ‘under and 
sowed to oats. Later I found the 
peas full of artichokes. I gathered 
all that I could find and saved as 
late as I could, but still I didn’t get 
anywhere near all of them. In digging 
plants up I also destroyed the oats 
crop. Can anyone suggest a way to 
get rid of this plant?—{J. A. Bickel, 
Pennsylvania. 

Note—Any reader who has had 
similar experience with artichokes 
and has discovered a way to eradi- 
cate the roots will confer a favor on 
Mr Bickel and also others if he will 
advise the editor what means were 
taken in eradication.—[The Editor. 


Feeling against the Lane plan rung 
high in Pennsylvania. J. D. Me- 
Latchey of Mill Village sends to con- 
gress a protest against it signed by 
61 of the leading voters of Erie 
county. 
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Dairymen Active This Summer 


There was never a summer when 
so much was afoot among dairymen 


as this season. Every small branch 
of the Dairymen’s league is joining in 
on some farm activity, and every 
week numerous auto inspection trips, 
picnics or serious meetings are held 
in the large dairy sections. However, 
compared to the strife of price-fixing 
periods, the dairy business seems calm 
for the moment. The activity and in- 
terest is largely social, and milk pro- 
ducers are finding that they can play 
together as well as fight together. 
They are up and into the recreation 
provided by these summer meetings 
and auto trips as enthusiastically as 
they stood shoulder to shoulder 
against the pressure of the milk 
trade, 

Here and there in New York state 
the producers have not found time to 
play. The business activity of past 
months has not been cleaned up. In 
the Lockport section of Niagara 
county, for instance, the dairymen 
have a big proposition afoot. The 
Lockport co-operative dairy associa- 
tion, organized under the co-opera- 
tive law of the state and composed 
of members of the Dairymen’s league, 
is developing a most interesting prop- 
osition in the city distribution of* milk. 
At present the association has bought 
out four of the milk dealers in Lock- 
port, taking over their business, 
which controls about 30% of the 
milk distributed in the city. 

Beginning July 15, the Lockport 
dairymen purpose to handle the busi- 
ness in every detail. The other 70% 
of the market milk is handled by 
four large distributers, which are to 
give away to the pressure of the 
dairymen as soon as an equitable 
purchase price can be made. The 
daily consumption of milk in Lock- 
port is approximately 3500 quarts, 
nearly a third of which is already 
under the farmers’ control. It is not 
an easy job to take the initial steps 
to finance such an undertaking, but 
the members are earnest in their 
effort to stand no longer for the un- 
fairness of the old market milk sys- 
tem, Another co-operative proposi- 
tion, involving as high as $200,000, is 
being considered by the farmers 
around Callicoon in Sullivan coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Among the representative outdoor 
gatherings was the recent auto trip 
and picnic conducted under the au- 
spices of the Lewis county farm or- 
ganizations, when a long string of 
automobiles left Lowville, N Y, to 
visit the leading farms and points of 
interest within a 25-mile radius. The 
management of this trip is typical of 
that followed elsewhere in active sec- 
tions. Representatives of all the 
leading county organizations confer 
to plan an event that will give pleas- 
ure and profit to the greatest number 
of farmers. In every case the Dairy- 
men’s league is strongly represented. 
The Lewis county trip wound up in 
a meeting on the farm of G. S. Rob- 
erts, where Dean H. E. Cook, author 
of the weekly Plewhandle Talks in 
American Agriculturist, held the 
chair. 

An active gathering*was also held 
recently at Watkins, N.Y, where H. 
E. Babcock, state dealer of the farm 
bureaus, told of the newer phases of 
farm bureau work. Since the cut in 
federal funds affecting farm exten- 
sion work, the bureaus are exerting 
pressure to raise the nececsary money 
in their own localities. Other prom- 
inent speakers were W. R. Giles, sec- 
retary of the Dairymen’s league, and 
Ss. L. Strivings. 

At the Steuben county picnic on 
July. 4, the dairymen’s interests were 
well represented. 
charge of the news publication of the 
Dairymen’s league, told of recent 
happenings of state-wide interest to 
milk producers. On July 24 the On- 


eida county farm bureau in co-opera- 
tion with the league and other local 
associations will hold a picnic near 
Utica. Details of the event may be se- 
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cured from Fred Dick of Marcy, N Y. 
At Little Valley, in Cattaraugus coun- 
ty, N Y, about 4000 nearby farmers, 
dairymen and their friends gathered 
for a meeting and picnic. 

Good words comes from the Onon- 
daga milk producers’ assdciation, 
which is arranging to distribute its 
own milk in Syracuse. The tentative 
plans call for reasonable expenditure 
on the part of the Onondaga pro- 
ducer. 

Looks like a little new pep in ex- 
Herkimer county. The league branch 
of Newport recently reported 40 new 
members. Representative farmers in 
Chenango county, N Y, are planning 
a good outdoor time for, August 19. 
Details. of the picnic are not ar- 
ranged. 





Buoyancy in Wool 


The wool market continues to give 
a good account of itself. The 1919 
clip is moving rapidly from ranch and 
farm to market; recent price advance 
maintained, and in some instances 
slightly exceeded, this particularly 
true of the better grades of bright 
fleece wools. Stocks long since bought 
by government for use of army and 
navy still show substantial accumula- 
tions held, and no more auction sales 
at Philadelphia and Boston during the 
summer, 

The federal government is no long- 
er controlling the wool supply, and is 
not fixing prices on the new clip, as 
was the case in 1918. Wool is now 
being marketed without any regulat- 
ing by the government; just as was 
the custom prior to the taking over 
of the industry a year and more ago. 
The wool section of the War indus- 
tries board is being continued, through 
last winter’s presidential proclama- 
tion, but this does not affect wool 
prices, which dfe governed by supply 
and demand. This Section is examin- 
ing reports of dealers to collect ex- 
cess profits from them if such appear, 
these eventually to be distributed to 
wool growers, to whom this money 
rightfully belongs. 





High Cost of Meat to consumers is 
chargeable in part to lack of appre- 
ciation of certain splendid groups of 
fresh foods. This statement comes 
from the Retail meat dealers’ asso- 
ciation of the United States, which 
charges that consumers, as a whole, 
are neglecting lamb and mutton and 
that another large group is buying 
only such beef as can be cooked 
quickly and easily. “One group is 
made up of persons who in normal 
times treat themselves to the best 
quality of pork, beef and mutton, 
but now continue its reduced con- 
sumption, although necessity for con- 
servation no longer exists.” This asy 
sociation with the long name might 
have gone further and looked into 
the action of the rank and file of its 
own membership which, as a whole, 
is unwilling to follow downward the 
declining price tendency in fruit 
products. In other words, retailers 
altogether too often stand in their 
own light, 


Packing House Merger—To com- 
pete with the Armours, Swifts, etc, a 
number of smaller concerns have 
merged as the Allied Packers, -Inc, 
with a share capital of 75 million 
dollars. The new organization is 
made up of a number of well-known 
concerns, many of them long estab- 
lished and including one or two in 
Canada. Last year the combined 
business of the companies affiliated 
amounted to 165 million dollars. The 
packing houses are 
Buffalo, Wheeling, Richmond, Bos- 
ton, Macon, Detroit and Toronto. 


City Population of Horses—Num- 
ber of stables licensed in Greater 
New York in 1919 was 7920 compared 
with 10,584 two years ago. This shows 
an actual decrease of 2664 occupied 
stables, The numbers of horses were 
respectively 75,740 and 188,086, a de- 
number of horses of 
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facturers in the world. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





Dependability | 





under ordinary, and even under unfavorable, conditions. 


DE LAVAL Service is dependable. 
world over see to it that DE LAVAL Separators are properly set up, 
operated and taken care of. And, above all, the De Laval Company is 
dependable—the oldest and by far the largest cream separator manu- 


More DE LAVALS in use than of all other makes combined. 


See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know 
him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 





Now that “dog days” 
are with us, it is no time 
to bother with a balky 


cream separator. 


Dependability in a 
cream separator is espe- 
cially nedessary in the 
summer when the milk 
should be taken care of in 
the shortest possible time. 


The DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator is de- 
pendable, and with ordi- 
nary care it will easily last 
a lifetime. 

The DE LAVAL 
capacity rating is depend- 
able. Each size exceeds 
its advertised capacity 


Fifty thousand agents the 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Souter 


Write ef Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
grades roads—builds farm dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men. boey 

farm needs one, Send your name. 











KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills 
parasites ; prevents disease. 

Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








DETROIT, MICH. 








MINERAL™? 
HEAVE®.;. 
COMPOUND 


CURES 
HEAVES 


83 Package 
guaranteed to give 
safistaction or 






Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \' 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsburg, Pa 





yrs 


i 
DANA’S EAR LABELS 


ag Sy Ry A address with serial 
are simple, practical and s distinct 

ond reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wan 

C. H. DANA, 33 Malin St., WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


"Cares Henves By eorvesting the 


Staggers etc. Best Cou- 
Sittonet and W Ex. 
jer. 27 yearssale. 


ana or money r re amet 











ist of 2nd can often 
Gt daateas tc pape by panes post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Obia 








ABSORBINE 


rE MARA F 


Reduces ee 


Bails, ‘Swellings ; 
and allays pain. 
Bruises, Boot 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book § & Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 
Wichest Feed. Low Yon Cost 


patted OE Te fed 















HEAVES : 


horse with share of work 
Abs the zi Dengan ern 4 “ pees its full value 
fp work or in money. send 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
$1.04—wer tax pkg.) Satietaction or money back 
Sip ee heaves Srges, otpe iments. Write 
rLamne BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ll. 














XO CARBON-MORE POWER-LESS FUEL 
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Among the Farmers 





Sa connmnnsuenen oneness crane a erenenen cdr ernenas caren? 


NEW YORK 


Western New York Gleanings 
A. Hi, PUIAWER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Wheat midge is giving western New 
York growers some worry, princi- 
pally in Livingston county. Growers 
of black raspberries in the Dundee 
district stand well to make money 
this year. Indications are that the 
crop will be unusually large, yet sell- 
ing at hich prices. Buyers are con- 
tracting for the evaported_fruit at 90 
and 05 cents per pound, while the 
canneries are bidding for the crop at 
25> and 30 cents per quart fresh. 
Many growers have their own evap- 
ating plants and others pay bout 3 
cents per pound for drying. The price 
paid for harvesting the crop. has 
jumped from, 1% and 2 cents to 4 
cents per quart, the average pick of 
a good harvester being around 100 
quarts per day. 

The woman's land army will again 
render material assistance in the 
harvesting of the small fruit crop. 
One camp at Hilton has 25 members 
at work on cherries. At Sodus are 
two camps. one unit with 28 young 
women picking cherries, and another 
with 4 at work on berries. Miss 
Blanche M. Corcoran, secretary for 
the army in Monroe and Wayne 
counties, has the work in charge. 

The Wayne county farm bureau 
recently supervised the pooling of the 
wool clip for the county, forwarding 
over 40,000 pounds, -delivered by 203 
growers. While 57 cents a pound was 
the aver.ge price. received, some 
were paid as high as 60 cents. This 
is the second annual sale and the 
growers are highly pleased over the 
pooling arrangements. 


The Niagara county farm bureau 
and the Niagara county co-operative 
packing association have jointly 
pledged $500 to the fund being raised 
by the associated fruit and vegetable 


industries of western New York to 
fight the proposed perishable freight 
tariff, drafted by the federal railroad 
administration and now in the hands 


of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. The icing charges are the 
storm center of opposition, making 
possible advances in charges for this 
service of as much as 1000% in some 
cases, Mass meetings in protest 
against the new tariff are being held 
throughout the fruit and vegetable 
belt. 

A number of plants in western 


New York have made plans to take 
up the manufacture of jelly, jam and 
grape juice. In this district are ap- 
proximately 22,000 acres of vineyards 
under cultivation, or about athird of 
all the grapes grown in New York 
state, 


Canneries have taken up the pea 


crop, which is poor in most sections. 
At Cohocton it is thought the yield 
will be -the poorest for at least 12 
years. The vines turned yellow and 
became bilghted. 

The blister beetle has appeared at 
different points in western New York. 
At LeRov the insects came suddenly 
in a swarm and some damage to the 


cherry tree foliage is reported. Near 
Penn Yan the beetle has also ap- 


peared, Prof Crosbv has been on the 
scene and he states that instead of a 
pest similar to the 17-year locusts the 
beetles are at times beneficial to the 


fruit growers and agriculturists. Mr 
Crosby said they eat the larve of the 
grasshopper, thus preventing these 
pests from becoming alarmingly thick, 
while at the present time they are 
thriving on peach leaf curl. 

Meetings .have been held by the Mon- 
re county farm bureau, supplement- 
ing the fight against the “perishable 
protective tariff” proposed by the 
railroad administration, Particular 
opposition is directed against the 
fixed charge in the icing of cars. The 
railroads under the new tariff will 
furnish the ice. and whether the 
haul be all within local territory or 
from western New York to New 
York or Boston, the charges will be 
the same, $45. The inelasticity of the 
provisions and the injustice inciden- 
tal to the whole plan have aroused 
general opposition. 

While some of the Keuka grape 
growers are turning their vineyards 
into fields for other crops the com- 
bined grape acreage is increasing 
faster than ever. Many new vine- 
yards are being set out and all 
through the district there is an opti- 
mism over the future prospects for 
, the erop, once prohibition gets under 
full sway. Leading growers are not 
losing faith in the crop. 


Tioga Briefs—Haying is well under 
Way; many farmers are finished. 
Winter grain is now claiming atten- 
tion. The dry. hot weather has rip- 
ened it very fast Cherries are al- 
most a total failure in Tioga Co. 
Berries of all kinds promise well, 
if they receive enough rain. Tree 
fruits are dropping badly, and many 





dropped as soon as set. Corn looks 
fine; recent rain made a jump.— 
[A. A. Drew. 

Allegany Co—Hay is a fair crop. 
Help searce. Milch cows are selling 
for about $100, and many for sale. 
Pasture is good. Not much _buck- 
wheat being sown. Oats are looking 
extra good. Potatoes looking well. 
The apple crop will be very light, so 
will small fruit, berries, cherries, etc. 


OHIO 
Shortage of School Teachers 


CLARENCE METTERS, 

The supply of school-teachers is 
far below the need, especially for 
high school positions, as shown at 
the recent annual convention of the 
Ohio state teachers’ association at 
Cedar Point, O. Prof John L. Clif- 
ton of the department of principles 
of education at Ohio university stated 
that reports from all parts of the 
state showed many excellent teach- 
ers were discouraged at the salary 
outlook. They claim that there has 
been a great increase in the cost of 
living, and no corresponding increase 
in salaries, 

Reports from high school teachers 
in seceral county communities indi- 
cated that farmer did not care to 
board school-teachers. In years gone 
by the teachers boarded ‘round, ‘but 
this has passed. 

Ohio farmers have been making in- 
quiries for additional help to get in 
their great crops, but comparatively 
few men have been found for the 
work. In some cases harvesting has 
been done on Sunday there was un- 
crops in before there is unfavorable 
favorable weather. 








Wyandot Co—All crops in _ this 
.part of the country are the best that 
we have known for a long time, es- 
pecially wheat, which farmers are 
harvesting now. Some was blown 
down by storms, which makes it 
hard to harvest; help is scarce at 50c 
p hour. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pan handle Farm Doings 


Ww. N. B. 

In co-operation with the federal 
bureau of crop estimates, the West 
Virginia state department of agricul- 
ture is ascertaining the number of 
bulls kept in the state for breeding 
purposes. The list will show the num- 
ber, age and preed of each pure-bred 
or registered animal, and the num- 
ber and age of each grade and scrub 
bull. This information will be used 
to determine the relative number of 
such animals in the state with the 
view of encouraging and asSisting 
the farmers and live stock raisers to 
keep only pure-bred stock. 

Joshua McCoy, son of J. A. McCoy 
of Paw Paw district in Marion coun- 
ty, won the $100 prize offeréd by the 
West Virginia state bankers’ associa- 
tion for the best corn yield in the 


state among the boys’ clubs. He is 
Iti years old; this is the second year 
in succession he has won the same 
prize. Theresa Dower of Mason coun- 
ty and Gaynell Garner of Wetzel 


county also won $100 scholarships. 
The state department of agricul- 
ture has just issued the complete re- 
port of inspection of commercial fer- 
tilizers fop_the year in charge of B. 
H. Hite, F, B. Kunst and J. B. Krak. 
They report the inspection shows 
very~clearly that manufacturers have 
been making every reasonable effort 
to sell what they claimed to sell. The 
department advises the purchase of 
the more concentrated fertilizers, 
There has been no lIet-up in the 
sale of big commercial orchards in 
the eastern part of West Virginia, 
The latest sale is that of the Pomona 
orchard near Mantinsburg. The or- 
chard was bought for $45,000. It 
contains 181 acres, 100 of which are 
Planted in bearing apple trees. 
——_———_ 


Berkeley .Co—Prospect is for a 
bumper apple crop. According to W. 
H. Somers, market master of W Va, 
it will reach 2,000,000 bbls. The West- 
ern Md and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads are making preparations for 
movement, handling and icing of the 
fruit. The fruit-bearing lands of the 
North mountain section is estimated 
to yield 100,000 bbls of apples. Other 
orchard owners of Md, Pa, Va and 
W Va have prophesied a large crop 
of apples and peaches this year. The 
Cherry Hill orchard near Falling 
Waters was sold to J. “A. Butler & Co 
of Washington, D C, for $90,000. 

Nicholas Co—After a drouth of 
three weeks there seems to be plenty 
of rain now. The ground is pretty 
wetll wet. Potatoes, oats, pastures 
and garden truck had suffered badly 
for rain. Most wheat is good, and it 
is nearly all in shock. Eggs are sell- 
ing at 36c p doz. 

Young Folks Compete—Over 500 
boys and girls attended the recent 
annual prize winners’ course at W 
Va univ at Morgantown. It was a 
great week, a week of joy and profit. 
There were no dull moments. The 





people of Morgantown enterea into 
the spirit of the affair and did every- 
thing possible to make the week a 
pleasant one. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cumberland Co—With the shutting 
up of themunition factories and an- 
ticipating enough help, as this section 
up of the munition factories and an- 
is an hour’s ride from Philadel- 
phia, farmers planned to resume rais- 
ing crops as usual, but are now 
greatly disappointed. Strawberry 
patches were wasted and we suffered 
50% less for shortage of the Waldan 
pickers, as they were busy in shops 
and factories. Now crops are neg- 
lected and not tended for shortage of 
Polish hely. Hay was mowed and 
rye harvested, giving good yields. 

Monmouth Co—Farmers have their 
hands full; crops extra heavy; help 
scarce and wages high. Some 
farm crops heavy and some light. 
Rye $26 p ton, hay $30 p ton, cows 
from $100 to $200 each, common 
grade. Rye and hay not Ralf cut. 
Veal calves are 18c p lb, pigs, eight 
weeks old, $15 p pr. \ Some patches 
of potatoes looking good, others bad. 
Butter 60c p Ib, eggs 5c ea, new po- 
tatoes $2 p bu, corn $1.80 p bu. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Farm Jottings 


KARL P. THOMPSON 


To establish a uniform method of 
vaccination against hog cholera and 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the pre- 
ventive serum treatment, a number of 
demonstrations were recently held in 
Delaware. 

Farmers are coneerned over the 
looks of their wheat after it is cut. 
An insect has destroyed part of the 
crop. Farmers expect plenty of straw 
after threshing. Some farmers have 
their wheat threshed and in barns 
ready for buyers. 

The tomato season this year will be 
late. Prospects for many farm vege- 
tables did not look favorable before 
the recent rains, but now it seems 
that all of the crops have new life. 





Sussex Co—Strawberry growers 
here realized prices of $10, $11 and 
$11.45 for a 32-qt crate. Prices re- 
mained good throughout the season, 
fancy stock selling at the local mar- 
ket up to $9.25 p crate. It is esti- 
mated that the crop on the Peninsu- 
la enriched the growers to the extent 
of several million dollars, and that 
many mortgages of long standing 
have been paid off by the strawberry 
crop. The county commissioners went 
over the details of the construction 
of permanent roads in this county 
and made a decision as to the width 
of the roads and the routes. They 
agreed to allow the contractors who 
desire to bid to submit estimates for 
the laying of concrete, asphalt and 
slag bases with a 2-inch bituminous 
top-dressing. The routes decided on 
are: Georgetown toward Laurel 4.07 
miles, Millsboro toward Oak orchard 
3.55 miles, Du Pont road 4.41 miles, 
making 12.08 miles in all.—[Ina Long. 


MARYLAND 


Strawberries Paid This Year 

E. 0, JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

Throughout this state strawberry 
growers have had splendid returns for 
their crop. Farm children by road- 
sides sold berries to motorists, charg- 
ing 35 to 45 cents a box. One woman 
from a short row in her home garden 
had $25 net by roadside sales. A 
small wagon-load netted $250 to one 
farmer. One Caroline county farmer 
sold $14,000 worth of strawberries 
from 12 acres and netted_ $11,500. 
Peach prospects are good. Orlando 
Harrison of Worcester county, one of 
the largest peach orchardists on the 
eastern shore, thinks the season will 
be the greatest of late years. 

A movement is on to concentrate 
shipments of fruit in certain sections 
with advices in advance. A confer- 
ence of fruit men’ with the railroad 
officials it is expected will lead to this 
end. In Maryland there are now 13 
county farm loan _ associations. 
Others are to be formed. Nearly a 
half million dollars have been loaned 
to farmers in this state under the pro- 
visions of the farm loan act. There 
are at present 167 boys’ clubs in 
Maryland, the membership being 
4862. Baltimore county leads with 14 
clubs. 


Keedysville, Washington Co—Wheat 
cutting completed, farmers now haul- 
ing. a few have threshed, equally 
most inferior for years. The crop of 
straw is the heaviest ever grown 
in our county. Corn is in_fine growing 
condition. and the acreage is larger 
than any previous year. The yield 
of hay will be much below the aver- 
age on account of not getting good 
set of grass a year ago. Barly po- 
tatoes need rain as well as all gar- 
den truck. The peach crop will be 
very light; apples promise a fair 
crop, but not up to the usual yield. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Oppose Extension Work Grants 


W. F. M’SPARRAN, PENNSYLVANIA 

I am delighted with the informa- 
tion carried in ‘your editorial “Ex- 
tension work in danger.”” You seem 
at a loss to understand why congress 
should cut down this infamous ap- 
rropriation. Perhaps I can enlighten 
you by telling you that there are thou- 
Sands upon thousands of intelligent, 
influential farmers all over the na- 
tion who have since its inception been 
oppsing this scheme to give “clean- 
handed” jobs to agricultural college 
graduates and paying them out of the 
public money. And we have told 
our representatives at Washington 
that we have never asked for this 
infliction, and as indedendent, self- 


sufficient, self-respecting citizens 
resent having it thrust upon 
us an having it grow into an 
organized political evil, so po- 


tentially extensive in its present and 
possible ramifications that in time it 
may become so nearly organic that 
controlling it will be almost impos- 
sible, as is the case_of many trusts 
one might mention. 

That these farm bureaus may have 
dene a little good here and there, for 
an occasional farmer or community, 
is not sufficient justification for their 
being, at public expense. Any infor- 
mation the agents may bring us is 
readily available in the agricultural 
press, and from other inexpensive 
sources. Any business the agents do 
for the farmers the farmers can do 
for themselves, and will grow strong- 
er and be better citizens by doing it 
themselves. 

Office chair assisfance is not the 
kind the farmer at this time is crying 
for, it is not overhead demonstra- 
tional stuff he needs, but the help of 
honest, efficient, willing hands. We 
are not confronting a theory but a 
condition. 

Farmers have loyally and patriot- 
ically demonstrated what we can do 
toward the feeding of a war-torn 
hungry world, even when  handi- 
capped with a lack of workers. We 
can do it again and again; therefore, 
let these compendiums of useful and 
scientific agricultural information get 
off the backs of the farmers down 
into their furrows and make them- 
selves useful and vital by doing. Let 
them get their compensation by earn- 
ing it in productive lines. 

If a community that may have felt 
that it has been helped by such an 
agent, and that it cannot get along 
without him to advise and direct it, 
let that community engage one of its 
own choice and pay him from the 
the abundance of the additional 
wealth he shall bring it. If this is 
not an economic possibility, then the 
farm agent is an economic absurd- 
ity and excrescence, and _ should 
be cut out. Perhaps each congress 
will more and more help us in the 
cutting. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Advertising for bids for the con- 
struction of 30 miles of state high- 
ways at a time indicates activity in 
the state highway department, More 
highways will be constructed and 
modernized in 1919 than during any 
preceding -year. Proposals invited are 
for $50,000,000 road improvement 
bonds at 44% interest. 

Huckleberries are being shipped in 
large quantities from Luzerne coun- 
ty, Pa, to Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and Washington; pickers re- 
ceiving 15 to 18 cents a quart. Deal- 
ers send trucks to central points to 
collect the ~erries, which are sent to 
city markets in special express cars. 

Conditions affecting the strawberry 
crop were not as favorable as had 
been expected early in the season; 
demand exceded the supply. The 
weevil reduces the supply of many 
localities. 

Pennsylvania’s laws to protect ben- 
eficial birds have been rigidly en- 
forced with good effects. Nearly all 
varieties of birds are especially plen- 
tiful, and the farmers’ propoganda 
that they must be protected has been 
almost as helpful as the laws. 

The Philadephia curb market as- 
sociation has reopened markets for 
the sale of farm products direct from 
the farmer to the consumer.at points 
within the city. 
of the city must be followed. Fore- 
stalling by hucksters and middle- 
men will also be prohibited as far as 
practicable. 


Increase in Autos—The automobile 
license division of the Pa state high- 
way dept issued 385,000 license tags 
for the first six months of the year, 
with fees aggregating almost $4,500,- 
000. The registrations of the present 
year are fully 30, greater than for 
1917. It is expected that the license 
fees this year will exceed $5,000,000. 
In 1914 the total receipts amounted 
to only $868.4 The demand for 
machines from the agricultural sec- 
tions exceeds all previous records, 
and dealers realize difficulty in sup- 
plying the farmers.—{0O. D. Schock. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve Ere or 


claim, 
inclose bt 
close your 
American Agriculturist, 
a paid-up eget or, 
will be entitled to this free service 
coming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal, or veterinary questions 
answer by mail is 
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swering in the aint page any subscriber's 
questions, whether on law, farm engineering, 
veterinary or other “subeee. 
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Reliable Commission Merchants 


A subscriber inquires for the names 
of reliable commission merchants to 
whom he can make shipments of 
produce and receive good _ returns. 
Commission firms in the state of New 
York are bonded and licensed under 
the state agricultural laws. A list of 
such licensed commission merchants 
ean be secured by application to the 
Division of Foods and Markets, 90 
West Breadwav. New York city. 
These laws, however, do not cover the 
so-called “dealers,’”” “produce mer- 
chants,” etc, who are not licensed by 
the state of New York. They often 
endeavor to give the impression they 
handle shipments on a commission 
basis, When such_is not the case. Very 
often dealings with them are not as 
satisfactory as with the reliable bond- 
ed commission merchants. 

Subscribers wishing to make ship- 
ments of eggs, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts and other farm produce will do 
well to send for this list and select a 
merchant with whom they wish to do 
business. If they deal with the firms 
included in this list and have any 
difficulty regarding returns, they can 
secure adjustment by reporting the 
ease to the Division of Foods and 
Markets, which will immediately 
make an investigation and bring 
about an adjustment if possible. Ship- 
pers are also protected in the event 
of bankruptcy proceedings. 
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In Hands of Receiver 


D. Tancer & Bro, New York city, 
referred to in this column last week, 
are now in the hands of Mr Wild of 
Chamberlain, Kapper & Wild, 2 Rec- 
tor street, New York city, as receiver 
in bankruptcy. Any protested checks 
or other claims against them should 
be filed with the receiver at once. 


Do Not Confuse These 


“Standard Oil Company of 





The 


Texas” is now advertising what it 
calls the “first allotment of 100,000 
shares.” The advertisement contains 
no information concerning the 
company or its holdings. The 
advertisement is of a quiet, 
dignified type similar to what 


you would expect the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and its sub- 
sidiaries to use if they were selling 
stock. We cannot learn that this 
company is in any way connected 
with the. original Standard Oil group. 
Subseribers should not be misled and 
confuse this company with the orig- 
inal Standard Oil Company because 
of the name and style of advertising 
adopted by the promoters of the new 
company. 


Can you give me any information regarding 
the Lomax Land Co which sold shares about 
two years ago.—[B. B., Massachusetts, 

Whether this land scheme will ever 
pay a profit upon the money hereto- 
fore or hereafter put.into it is for the 
future to determine. It is one of 
those ventures which we have con- 
sistently advised our readers to keep 
out of. It is easy enough to put 
money -into such schemes, but quite 
another to get it out. Of course the 
buyer assumes the risks. 


Our Guarantce—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad, 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
Sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 


against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


That man is idle who does less than 
e€ can. 


"American Agriculturist, July 19, 1915 
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Corn “ee ‘cake 


O harvest corn with a_ corn. knife 
means many men and much hard 
Farmers of experience 
know the satisfaction of using’‘a good corn 
McCormick and Deering corn 
binders are built for such farmers. 

Simple in ‘construction, light in weight: 
and compact, two horses will easily handle 
one of these bindefs in most conditions of 
corn, while a tractor or <hree horses give 
power enough to harvest 5,to 7 acres of 
corn a day, bind the corn into neat, easily 
handled bundles, and load them on a 
wagon to be taken to the ‘ensilage cutter 
or husker and shredder. 


McCormick or Deering Corn Binders 


fortify farmers against danger of the loss 
of a part of the corn crop. A farmer need 
not worry about securing. extra help, or paying 
He canbe sure of having his corn 
safely harvested within‘ the limited time in which 
the work must be done to, get the full feeding 
value from the fodder or stover. 

A nearby International dealer will point out to 
you the money and time saving features of these 
machines, or full information will be furnished 
by writing the address below. 


work and expense. 


Chicago “te 
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International Harvester Company 


USA 


of America, Inc. 
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Full Line of Internationa! 
Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Rea 

Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring -Tooth Harrows 
-Tooth Harrows 
Guan Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (Alltypes! 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 


Power Machines 


Kerosene ange 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines ™: 
MotorTrucks GasolineEngines 











Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons. Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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spark plug troubles, 


J lon. Enables 


“For-do” com: 
in 3 minutes. 


12 pays FREE! 


Works wonders on Ford cars. 
power, 4 “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to 6 mike more per gal- 
u_to locate engine trouble instan Overcomes all 
bles life and service of plugs. 
2 A, worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50, 

eS onths. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 


Send No Money! 33g se sor ia Son 
e,! postpaid, a to yp You can 


in car or engine, no holes to 
bore, easier to put on than plugs Use “For aS fos ye If 


Gives engine more 






Ma es old, cracked or 
cars in last three 





000 put on Ford 
















eaten ribs 


on all 
latest direct-from-fac 
FREIGHT 
¥ = eee 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dopt. 151 ; CLEVELAND, 6. 


























































SPEGIAL vasreny PRICE OFFER 


teed Uppers FOR 5 
6 

MONTH 

This Endicott & Johnson's price 

winner outing seeut shoe 

peld te yu to yout home ay shes 

fs positive’ 








elkskin leath: 
Sierentces 2 full 
leather soles. 








The 

U. S. ARMY 

MONSON 
This U.S. Army Munson Last Shoe, 
Goodyear sewed, ist factory 
Pre Treo. bande. y 75, Re- 

ile for $7.00. Made of water- 

proof tan elkskin by 





U. S. National Army Shee Co. 
344 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 




















Full full full 
Fuiemwesumes l weight; 2 


galvanizing 
weather conditions. 
Everywhere. 


length 


,proof 








DRILLING 


WELL ?Pavs* WELL 


Own & machine of your own. Cash or 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., ithaca, N. Y. 


be Ri so OF Ay Hag tL 8 
PLANTS ©: | d) CELERY. See (pron 


F. W. ROCHELLE # SONS, CHESTER, N. J, 




















Rural Improvement: 
By F. A. Waugh 
E VERY rura rural district needs better roads, Other 
school balldings 8 and grounds, better 
nine, bette: MS more — . 
grounds, and the and —. 
p= which the cities pa have, but which th 


ca Mig ie, moitesh as oboe 
\atteted Gxt inches. 320 pages, Cloth. 


Net 
JUDD CO.,315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 



















Blue. Buckle. 


Union Made 


Over 


LUE Buckle OverAlls and Coats give farmers the 

same comfort and service they hand to engineers and 
to all other men who do big work. That’s because 
they’re cut generously roomy which allows for every 
workday twist and strain.* Blue Buckles have a rein- 
forced backband and unbreakable- seams throughout. 
Real brass fittings that will not rust! Blue Buckles 
outwear any overalls you ever put on! 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Lorgest manufacturers of Union Made Overalls exclusively in the world 





COCA-COLA isa perfect answer 
to thirst that no imitation can satisfy. 
Coca-Cola quality, recorded in the 
public taste, is what holds it above 
imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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BALE HAY NEW WAY . 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! ‘ 
Seve ,49.per cent on bailing 

evst gure your saring by 

Kerhatenets he oe 

method Ini is ie 








ROLL BRIMSTONE 
FLOUR SULPHUR 


: Commercial Flour Sulphur 


for spraying solutions, and 


Superfine Flour Sulphur 


for dusting, 9O% pure 
poe Cnt nome 
BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 MaidenLane New York, N. Y. 


pew 
mar- 
-Thread- 


velous 
Way Pres le jo Blocks or a oa 
iv two us 
r hay for ~ Write for tron connlog hoyle ail ose 
ul new press. Write today-- 1 


Threader Press Mtg. Co.,677A Ottawa St Leavenworth, Kan. 
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rg It Guarantees you the full benefits of 





THE NATIONAL , 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Cled 

American Agricelterist Guarantee 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWEB 
and CELERY... See prices in 
Farmers’ Exchange Column. 


F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 
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The Latest Markets | 








GENERAL MARKETS 


Apples 

The International apple shippers’ 
association convenes in Milwaukee 
Aug 13. An attractive exhibit of ap- 
ples from every section of this coun- 
try, England and Canada has been 
planned, featuring single ‘plate classes 
limited to members who have ac- 
tually grown the fruit. The group 
classes will also be extensive. 

Crop of apples and pears will not 
exceed 20%, caused by frost injur- 
ing the stem of fruit after blossom- 
ing. Fruit still dropping and some 
scab on apples.—[R. V. B., Van Slyke, 
West Coxsackie, N Y. 

At New York, small receipts of 
early apples noted, prices irregular, 
depending upon attractiveness, re- 
cent sales of Transparent at $2@3.50 
p bskt. 

Beans 

At New York, very Iittle interest, 
market generally steady, marrow 
beans $10.50@12 p 100 Ibs, pea and 
medium 6.50@7.50, red kidney 11@ 
13, yellow eye 7@7.50. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, a between-season’s 
situation and market nominally 
steady. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, receipts ample, de- 
mand moderate, but prices strong, 
due partly to the high level of hides 
and skins. Country dressed veal 
calves good to choice 30@33c p lb d 
w, buttermilks 23 @25c. 

Eggs 

At New York, considerable. num- 
bers coming forward daily, many of 
them lacking in quality and neglect- 
ed on the part of buyers. This has 
resulted in an irregular market. 
Fresh gathered extras 51@58c p doz, 
firsts 44@4t6c, nearby hennery white 
eggs 56@60c,. do brown 53@56c. Sales 
are noted of prime white eggs from 
Pacific coast around 5dc. 

Fresh Fruits 

Cranberries came out with big 
bloom in our bogs and expect a good 
crop.—I[J. L. G., Manorville, N Y. 

At New York, seasonable varieties 
everywhere plentiful and a_ good 
trade considering,relatively high price 
level. Southern Le Conte pears $9@ 
14 p bbl, Belle of Georgia and Elberta 
peaches 2@35.50 p cra, strawberries 
2@35c p qt for common to fey, 
blackberries 20@30c gooseberries 15 
@20c, raspberries 12@16c p pt, red 
and black sour cherries 1@1.25 p 
bskt of 8 Ibs. 

Hay 

At New York, a downward tend- 
ency noted with new crop beginning 
to move slowly, No 1 timothy $36@ 
40 p ton. No 2 do 34@37, fey light 
clover 34@37, No 1 clover mixed 30 
@H, rye straw 12@13. 

Hops 

A nearly nominal market prevails 
in New York, but something choice 
to fey will command 62@65c p Ib. 
See crop report on another page of 
American Agriculturist. 

Onions 


Acreage around Lenox, Madison 
Co, N Y; less than last year, but 
growing conditions good at opening 
of July. Onion outlook also encour- 
aging around Canastota, N Y, al- 
tLough quite a few acres were ear- 
lier lost by weeds. 

A correspondent at Kent, O, re- 
Ports onion crop good and prospects 
for about 85% of last year. 

In the upper Ct valley where the 
acreage is a liberal one, more or less 
drouth prevailed until the opening of 
the second -week of July, which 
brought good rain and improved con- 
dition. 

Potatoes 


At New York plentiful supplies ar- 


-Tiving from the south, demand excel- 


lent, market firm. No 1 stock $4@6 
p bbl, lower grades 2.50@3.50, old 
fpotatoes neglected at 150@2 p 100 
lbs. Sweet potatoes 3@6.50 p bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, plentiful supplies, 
yet demand excellent and prices in 
some instances slightly higher. Spring 
broilers, colored 5}0@55c p ib 1 w, do 
White Leghorns 42@48c, fowls 38@ 
29c, roosters 23@25c, fresh®.killed, 
dry-packed turkeys 39@4le p Ib d w, 
choice to fey broilers }0@55c, dry- 
packed fowls 32@36c. 

Vegetables 

At New York. prices somewhat un- 
even, but a good trade ¢nedium and 
wax beans $1.25@2.25 p bski, beets 
$3@4 p 100 bchs, carrots $2.0@4, 
Jersey cucumbers $2@3 p bskt, L I 


hothouse $2.50@4, cabbage $1.50@ 
2.50 p bbl, cauliflower $3@5, kohl-rabi 
$2@3 p 100 bcehs, radishes $1.25@2, 
spinach $1.50@2.25 p bbl, white sum- 
mer squash $1.25@2.25, white turnips 
$1.50@3, Jersey tomatoes $2.25@3 p 
12-qt bskt. 
Wool 


Tioga Co sale by the wool pool 
assn resulted in prices as follows: 
Delaine and %-blood staple 65c p Ib, 
% stable 6Glc, 4 staple 59c, common 
braid and low % OSWc, fine clothing 
Sic, medium clothing 50c, rejections 

; le p lk was deducted to cover 
the expense of the sales committee. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 

STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—, 

Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Chicago 2.26 (226 1.95 1.55 76% .78 
New York ... 2.39% 2.3915 ROO 1.88% .82% .894 
Bosto 239% 2.391 2.10 192 ,83 .88% 

coe 22 224 1.88... 7 — 

Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.21% 180 1.60 68 .744% 

United States food administration “fair prices” 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No | hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3c lower; No 3, fe under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any 





1918 





Record prices were last week es- 
tablished in both the corn and hog 
markets in the west, and this was in- 
stantly reflected in the eastern feed 
trade. The standard grade of corn 
deliverable now on sales earlier made 
commanded $2 p bu at Chicago, and 
carlots of No 2 white 2.02. It seems 
to be an occasion in which corn and 
hog prices are in closest sympathy. 
The world shortage in pork products 
of all kinds, this including the urgent 
export demand to Europe, again forced 
hog prices higher, closely crowding the 
level of 23c p 1b 1 w in the west, hith- 
erto unheard of prices. It may not 
have been wholly logical, yet this 
served to push up the price of corn 
more than 6c in a single day in spite 
of the reasonably good crop pros- 
pects. 

But as noted last week in the re- 
port of Statistician Snow of Orange 
Judd crop reporting bureau, there 
are 7,000,000 acres less corn now 
growing than a year ago. Offerings 
of old corn in the recent past have 
been restricted and this contributed 
to the phenomenal price level every- 
where. At New York, No 2 mixed 
corn was quoted at $2.10 p bu, and 
fey yellow and white 2.12@2.15—all 
this in spite of possible prospects 
of more bushels of corn from the 
smaller acreage than gathered last 
year. The vicissitudes in the growth 
of the corn crop are still to come, 
and may or may not be realized. Top 
prices in corn were whittled down 
later through heavy selling. 

The oats market was strong and 
higher in sympathy, particularly with 
an increased export business in sight, 
choice grades quoted on the New 
York produce exchange 81@83c p bu, 
feeding barley around $1.27. 

It is between seasons in gristmill 
by-products, offerings restricted, un- 
dertone of market very firm, western 
spring bran quotable around $43 p 
ton, standard middlings 51@51.50, 
rye middlings 45, cottonseed and 
linseed meal nominal. Yellow and 
white granulated corn meal 4.70 
@4.90 p 100 Ibs. 

To encourage an increased flow of 
new winter wheat from southwestern 
loading points to Gulf ports the basic 
price at Galveston and New Orleans 
has been advanced 2c, from $2.28 p 
bu to 2.30. This~change has been 
made due to the improved overseas 
transport situation, the grain corpo- 
ration hoping to thus stimulate an 
increased export business immediate- 
ly the new crop begins to move in 
earnest. 


LATBST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 
Per 100 Ibe -Cattle- -Hogs- Sheep- 
Jo19 1918 To19 "1918 19191918 
Chicago _.....$17.25 $18.10 $22.80 $17.35 $9.50 $19.50 
New Fork 00 re eS 3 1 bt 14.00 
Buffalo ..... 15.50 17.00 23. 


25 18. 
Pittsburg .... 15.50 16.75 23.50 17.50 10. 
Kansas City .. 16.75 .... 22.65 17.15 8.75 


At New York, steers firm after last 
report, bulls and cows steady. Mar-- 
ket closed active and 25@50c lower 
on everything. Common_to_ fairly 
prime steers sold at $12.25@16.40 p 
100 Ibs, bulls 8@13, cows 4.50@ 12.50. 
Calves opened active and firm, and 
later jumped 1@3 p 100 Ibs, prime 
medium weight veals making the 
greatest advance. Market closed ac- 
tive and steady, common to prime 
veals 18@25, culls 14@17, skim milk 
calves 18@14.50, grassers 12@13. 

Sheep opened dull and weak, lambs 
25@50c lower. Later sheep steady 
and lambs firm. At the close sheep 
strong, lambs 25c higher. Common 
to prime sheep sold at $7@9.50, culls 
5@6, mixed lots 9.50@10, common to 
prime lambs 17@19, culls 14@15, top 
for Ky lambs 19, top for Va 19, W 
Va TET bs CaS, aes 

Hogs sharply higher. 4 0 fair- 
ly heavy hogs sold at $22.50@22.75, 
pigs 21.50@ 22, roughs 19.75, stags 13 
@15, boars 10@12. 

Horses were generally steady; but 

[To Page 14.] 
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t is possible the ebbing tide in 
non "Toa growing in New York has been —— 
ing ssed. With the sharp competition a? 
oo ef the Pacific northwest in this in- ; i 
‘ , where the rate of yield is so ; ' 
sn bh larger, it is a fair guess to say The No, 240 Andes One Pipe 
that the Empire state will never come cad eaatnumiecaen Per ~ 
pack to its old premier position in rooms and hath I have burned 
RAIN nop production. But the quality in less coal than when using a coal 
3 hops is here. and while American stove—Joun Wor. 
se agriculturist correspondents this sea- Verysburg, N, Y. Apsil 7, 1919. 
1918 son, as im recent seasons, point to 
.78 jarge numbers of farmers going out 
$i 4 of this money crop we are now get- 
ae ting testimony here and there of re- 
74% turning interest, even thgugh in a 
rices”” restricted manner. 
© for Preliminary inquiry just completed 
— pears some testimony to this effect, » 
meat athourh xeneral trend points to ma- Andes gm One Pipe Furnace Costs 
eat terially very much below level of re- 
t vears. Some new yards were tall, Ope 
‘oat “y the past sprine in eastern N Y, Less o Buy, To Ins To rate 
105 put these by no means take the place You'll never again attempt to heat your house with work-making, 
— of hop area given over in recent mussy, inefficient stoves after you learn how much more thoroughly 
ms years to pee A otc oe See and economically an Andes System One Pipe Furnace will do it. With 
ade Te eeraail Pt me tg Mg tp a single fire in the basement and just one register on the first floor, 
and to believe hops may again be made your whole house will be kept warm as toast all winter. Requires 
>ms a paving venture. no more qty one stove. The ee rat does it. It keeps 
and heated air, of the correct humidity, circulating throughout the house. 
hy. Notes from Hop Growers s a 
icts The Pacific hop crop promises well All sooms are war omfortably, healthfully. . 
rent up to early Julv. Our advices from 
ced Ore indicate vines making good 
the growth. no vermin, a small increase 
ith- in acreage here and there and chance 
not estimates for an Ore crop of perhaps 
this 40,000 =bales—[W. C.M., McMinn- 
orn ville, Ore. 
pite Acreage reduced to a minimum, the 
rOS- few yards looking healthy and prom- SYSTE M 
jsing well. A few new yards were 
re- set last spring, perhaps 50 acres in ONE PIPE FURNACE 
nge this town.—IC. T. G., Springfield, Ot- “« 
ere sego County, N Y. : ” 
10W Weather favorable: vines are put- Better Heating for Less Money 
ngs ting on a most satisfactory appear- 
ave ance and prospects for an early har- r 
ited vest.—!B. K.. Waterville, N Y¥. You save money in four ways if you install an Andes 
ry- Recent advices from correspondents System One Pipe Furnace: 
xed indicate much promise for the lim- Fi t—t is the cheapest, high quality, efficient heating 
and ited area under hops in such N Y¥ “irs an wy that you can buy. A half century’s heating 
—all towns as East Springfield, Morris- experience is am of te Sesign oe gg ye . 
acts m . costs iess to ins le oO walls to tear open 
th “This township in Madison Co, N Y, Second— o; ‘fcors to rip. up so that ‘heating pipes can 
las six miles square has only 100 acres ny ot One man and a helper can set up an Andes in 
wth of hops. They are free from insect Third—" saves fuel every day whether you burn wood, 
me pests and present a neat appearance. coal or gas. Gets the greatest volume of heat 
Top Growers are confident of getting a from the least amount of fuel. In actual use the Andes often has 
wn paying price —[L. W. G., Bouck- cut fuel bills in _ ‘ P ned . Sil 
4 > ¥ asts for years an ears ause it is built 
and ee eee than one-fourth of last Fourth—,; material produced according to special Andes 
rith year’s acreage in this vicinity, per- specifications and because it is designed to withstand hard and 
age ; e ‘ continuous use. And we guarantee that if you are not perfectly 
zht, haps 30 acres in the town, vines in satisfied with your Andes we will take it out and pay back the 
a good condition.—[S. H. E., Fly Creek, full purchase price. 
yu, m Y. P 
Washington promises to turn off a Send for FREE Interesting Book 
nill good crop, but full early to know; in To-day—NOW—tbefore you forget—send for our new, in- 
un- one county acreage greatly reduced. teresting booklet, just off the press. Tells you how and why 
ern A correspondent at Tacoma hears the Andes System One Pipe Furnace creates plenty of health- 
sp that contracts have been made for ful heat. Users of Andes Furnaces, perhaps neighborsof yours, cu j- * 
BO, the growing Ore crop as high as tell you of the satisfaction Andes System One Pipe Furnaces ae ts ¢o 
and He p Ib. give. Use the coupon—and send it immediately. a. C ms “gv aot ma 
e : PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., Inc. oe o® ott x 
. Cut Out This Graft Dept.A ; Geneva, N. Y. ge aw “= y 
&. The bureau of markets of the Ohio "oo" en . 
asic department of agriculture publishes } » J , yo . . , 
ans a market bulletin which furnishes / t lt { yi yl 3 hy wae yo 
Sp free information to the public and Sy, . ei ee 7 ee acie ad 
een free advertising to a certain class, all ; | a [oes . - ae ; 
eas at the expense of the taxpayers of - > : 5 ; 
po- the state. Among the meg re ye 
an in a recent issue is a farm priced at ERYTHING. 
ite- $300 an acre. We don’t blame the THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL PLANTS CABBAGE, OF AULIFLOWEE 
in owner of this farm for getting all the bas Lame 9 eo popular in Bp Sast Sour yeos Set eee en 
advertising he can at public expense, aioe. po ethene, Sey ‘ replace, at F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 
but why should it be possible for him cost, the gearing of the earlier ote : § 
| io get it? There is not a single sound Acrmotors, making em self-oil- 
en Lane" WAY ie eats. seat peeviee Ee tb acai ol KAMAN ANA AANA AAA LAAT AT 
him free advertising, or why he i ps ‘4 aaa = = 
= should have it and the banker, the jscP° She Splash Oil- _ = 
7 merchant or the real estate MaMn _ jing System constantly = = 
191 should not have it. floods every bearing with oil, pre- = = 
He} Bulletins for the information of the venting wear and ena = = 
ae: poate should not be condemned, for Fe pene hole apes s H Ee | 
12.25 they are useful and are available to used gee = a V = ou = 
14.00 all the people. But they should -not Dyghle Goss are wees ~~ oat Cpions Ee = 
last carry free advertising for any indi- Water Supply Goode and St Frame Saws, = e = 
are vidual or class at the expense of the Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chi = 
a public. The agyvicultural press has eee n { In O = 
be been slow to condemn this advertis- = 9 = 
y - ing, which is given not only by sev- = = 
= eral state publications, but by some = 7 » = 
Le farm bureaus, for fear of being sus- = xc an e = 
— Pected of selfish motives. But there = en O e = 
the is no ground for such _ suspicion, = Z = 
— Since these bulletins do not interfere = ‘6 : ‘a9 ~3 = 
— wal the hasieas of the agricultural —_ = Use the American Agriculturist’s FARMERS = 
ett SS. ee adver n s must delight you or no sale. = ; = 
ilk cut out because it violates a yo F Pay only $3.79 | = EXCHANGE. You reach through this profitable = 
nbs service, cai mnie Soe a ee oe = advertising department thousands of farm folks who = 
* ce, & e - = . =| 
ady Mi tion against such things comes, as It foretenl| = are in the market for things you may have to sell, rent = 
a abel will, it may sweep away too fective material!) = or exchange. The Farmers’ Exchange will help you = 
ich— Te eal — 4 b = 
alls bure, National Stockman, Pitts- Poser) = secure help or get work. It is a business department 2 
toa testes Se Business Men's! = that is of big value. Only 5 cents a word. = 
, Market Demand Goosebe = = 
Ww has increased in Sobeut mney 2 ‘ A , Iturist = 
ial soa “aivertisement ot the ripe fruit = merican gricu = 
Th, é ry made jams. elds from = * og. 4% . . = 
" - -* gooseberry patch are heavy and = Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. = 
ete than one southern New York sousesnaeas eas = — = 
Det Intio ‘mere ‘anaes Lee eenee ees Esaeeen a ato ase B 
~e a in gooseberries for er ee gee nea 
ad ventana CASONS WOUId NOt He A Nae... ccveccccsacccesevcecesssseeMBlreesercevece AU ELE te, 
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F ARMERS EXC y ANGE 


a ae Cee, i dik 4, 
A2- SAY se Vs) 
Ye y aa j 
Where our readers can find a quick market 
anything and yy | 4 any Jarmer or other 


‘wed may wish buy, — or exchange or 
securing kelp or om ing work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 

“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











SWINE 


60 PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will make a 
good hog. 40 medium Yorkshire and Chester White 
cross, barrows and sows, color white; 20 Berkshire 
and Chester White cross, barrows and sows, color 
black and white, 6 and 7 weeks old at $7 each; 
7 to 9 weeks old at $8 each. Why not have qualitr 
when starting to grow a hog? Now these are all 

blocky pigs and are up to the standard 
in weight and shape for pigs of their ages. Will 
crate and ship any part of the above lots C O D on 
approval. J. J. SCANNELL, Bussell St, Woburn, 
Mass, Tel 230. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS for immediate sale 
from noted prize winners; such blood as Taxpayer. 
Grand Model, Topnotcher and Great Wonder. Also 
registered —— x... - Pure bred Persian_cats, 
all ages, both For information write H. H 
WICKWIRE, Hubbardsville, Y 








FOR SALE—Pure bred O I C and Essex swine, 
ali ages, quality good, satisfaction guaranteed. ED 
COPLIN, Beynoldsburg, 0O. 


REGISTERED BRERKSHIRE PIGS for sale. One 
very nice boar pig, three months old. MRS 8. C. 
FRENCH, Westwood, Mass. 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES for sale. 
Booking orders for June pigs ALLAN MORTON, 
Ashville, N 


23 SHOTES FOB SALE—Berkshire boar, 3 brood 
Address ©. DU BOIS, Tioga Center, NY. 


CATTLE 


VERMONT GUERNSEY BREED Association. 
Members aa stock for sale. Send for list. JOHN 
P. BY, Secretary, Charlotte, Vt. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY | STOCK 


Ris p PLANTS 2.00 500, ,~ 2 Comenege Market, 
H Succession Dutch, 
and "weeded like onions, ready 
pulled; shi with roots in damp 
ls in ventilated crates, post or express 
ject,”” ready now, at ie 50 = avs rerooted 
“(mass of fine new roots on them), 
1000; 500, $1.20; 300, wate 200, 80c. 
0,000" Snowbail cauliflower plants. (We make 
speciality of Snowball cauliflower plants, 
Island cauliflower association —_ 

cauliflower as is produc in 
United States. We buy our seed out there, chee 
they have the best seed there is, and will 
take no other. We begin to sow seed in the open 
ground about April 1, and sow every few days to 
15, to oT a stock of plants constantly on 
1000 ; rerooted Snowball cauliflower 
1000: 500, $2.75 300, $2; 200, 
. 800,000 celery Saenta, White Plume, 
$2.50 
Q roo! plants. $3 per 1000; 
300, $1. 50; 200, $1.25; 100, 80c. This 
weekly ‘plant bulletin has stood in this column 
during the plant season for nearly 20 years. If there 
is anything good in plants—seed, cultivation, rooting, 
digging, crates, packing, sh'pping—we have it. The 
“cheap’’ man has cheap things. We have everything 
of the best, because your crop. depends upon it. 
Plant list and price list free. No business done on 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 

(Vegetable plants exclusively 21 years.) 


1,000,000 REROOTED CELERY PLANTS, Winter 
Queen, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal, White Plume 
and Golden Self Blanching (French seed), 4 
pave 500, $1.75. Shipped either by parcel 

ress. Cash must accompany all orders. PAUL r 
ROC HELLE, Morristown, N J. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS—Golden Self- 
Blanching, Winter Queen, White Plume, Giant Pas- 
cal, 500 per 100; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; $2.50 per 1000, 
5000 for $10. Postpaid. List free. . 8S. FORD & 
SON, Hartly, Del. 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS—Late Flat Dutch, 
Surehead and American Savoy at 98c per 1000, 
for 10.000, $85 for - 000. Plants ready June 10 
to August 10. 8. A. VIRDIN, Hartly, Del. 


CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE, brussels sprouts, cel- 
ery. tomato, pepper, kale. parsley, asparagus, rhu- 
barb, leek, aster, pansy, salvia plants. Catalog free, 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CELERY PLANTS, Giant Pascal and Golden Heart, 
strong. stocky plants, 50 cents per 

per 1000 not prepaid. C. C. BREECE, B f, 
Delaware, O. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED, direct from the farm, 
New Delaware crop, and true to name. Write for 
samples and prices. J. E. GOSLEB, Stockley, Del. 


CABBAGE, BEET PLANTS, 300 for $1.20 post- 
paid, or 500 for $1.50 post-paid, or $1.25 per 1000 
not prepaid. DAVID RODNAY, Hartly, Del. 


4-YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results. 
$2.50 hundred, $12 thousand, by express. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Strawberry plants, runner and oe-eoee. 
that will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, black- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs. (Catalog fre. HARRY L, 
QUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 
































SHORTHORN BULIS from good milking = for 
sale; four weeks up to one year old. J. EB. EDLE, 
Brockport, N Y. 





HORSES 


rAIR BLACK COLTS FOR SALS, 1 two years 
old. other 3 years; good, healthy, sound stock. if 
preferred will trade for cows coming fresh this fall. 
H. M. JOHNSON, BD 1, Jermyn, Pa. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They afe shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville. Ct 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


LIGHT BRAHMAS exclusively: 16th year: hens 
from our breeding pens $3 and $3.50. cocks $5. 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN FARM, Norfolk, Ct. 


APRIL WHITE LEGHOBN PULLETS, Barron- 
Wryeof strains, $1.35. EL BRITON FARM, Dar- 
lington, M 


APRIL B ROCK PULLETS, Park-Thompson 
strains, $1 35. EL BRITON FARM. Darlington, Md. 














SEED POTATOES 


SWHET POTATO PLANTS, 90c hundred, $3.90 
thousand, postpaid. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Ground, N Y. 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR oe horse or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on soonest, T 
CBOSBY FRISIAN FUB CO, Rochester. N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Bod to 
farmers for twenty-three yeara, Only 5. with 
fodder binder. Free catalog showing fA of 
harvester racc ESS CORN HARVESTER . 
Salina, K 


CIDER WANTED—Give price and quality. 
GRORGE CONNOR, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


STANDARD APPLE papas, all elm oops. 
ROBT GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 




















80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the. pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guatantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 





DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons. pups ali 
Flemish Giant. New Zealand and Rufus Bed 

6c for large instructive Tist 


ages. 
Relgian rabbits. Send 
B. WATSON, Box 1993, 


of what you want. W. 
Oakland, Iowa. 
HARES—Quality Belgians, 


eleven 
Giants, New Zealand Reds. State your wan Sat- 
isfaction guatanteed. FLOYD HOSFORD, “Gandor, 
N ¥. 





Res - = 





COLLIE AND BEAGLE hound puppies. Money 
back if not pleased. Catalog free. EDWIN A. 
SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 

WANTED—Red foxes. Sta sex and price 
POST OFFICE BOX 587, Philadelphia, Pa 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY-—Envelopes, le- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any business and par- 
Coulare, postpaid, fren PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe- 
plain, Vt. 


HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—3 new Cleveland tractors taken for 
debt; cost $1585; will sell for $1325, f o b Chatham, 
N Y. G. & MAWHINNEY, 215 Fourth Ave, New 














York City. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS RAILWAY mail clerks wanted imme- 
diately by U 8S government. $1100-§1600 year. Va- 
- we ~ ee ZA » aes 

ucation cient ample questions 
immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept H 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Two first class dry hand milkers and 
one first class teamster, single. Good li condi- 
tions and good wages. UPLAND FARMS, 

Mass. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED by middle aged, 
married man on small farm. State age, nationality, 
wages wanted. BOX 175, Good Ground, N 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
ers in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
time. One owning horse and buggy or automobile 
given preference. This is a permanent and 
proposition for the right man. We can use only @ 
limited num of men on this proposition, therefore 
if you are interested write at once. Address POST- 
OFFICE BOX 384, North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sprayers and autowashers 
one Saturday; fits $2.50 each. Square deal. Par- 
ticulars free. USL COMPANY, Johnstown, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without —— 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or employee. JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, . 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 























RODERICK LEAN rector, disc Rerrows, size 32-18, 
at $105 each, freight lowed rt { station. 
F ARMERS” SYNDICATE, = Cortian 








Pin THIS ‘tazicoe ‘Sericaitertst Xaveriicers 
It Gearantees you the we benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Cled 
American Agricelterist Guarantee 


NATIONAL 
faem Power 


or) 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


400 ACRE R's sereD PARSE— Seema last 

over $5000. N new 12 room house, baths, 

cold water, a . cement floor main toon. 

big second tom. itter and feed carriers. garage. 

storehouses, al! good. Smooth machine worked fields, 

wire fenced pasture, much wood. timber. frat: 

main road, convenient town. owner for quick 

sale includes 10 cows, ye list farm implemen’ 
$8000. terms. Details this 
41 Catalog Ba 7" 3 States. 
FARM AGEN‘ Nassau 
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Butter 

At New York, recent strength has 
been manifested particularly for the 
choice to fcy grades, while more or 
less of the supply was lacking in 
quality. Moderate but not large 
amounts of butter are being export- 
ed. Creamery scoring higher than ex- 
tra 53@531 gc p lb, extra 52@ @58\%4c, 


\firsts 50@52c, good to. finest dairy 49 


\@ 53c, packing stock 40@ 45c. 
Cheese 

At New York, more animation, 
with prices generally well sustained, 
some export business reported. Cur- 
rent makes of flats and twins good 
to choice 32@33c -p Ib,. Wis double 
daisies 32@32%c. Y A 33% @34c, 
skims 23 @ 26ce. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, supply rather lib- 
eral for this time of year.. Demand 
fairly active and surplus less than the 
week previous. The raté for poy. is 
$3.01 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk in 204 
mile zone, 3.06% milk is 3.25, and 4% 
is 3.41, 


The Live Stock Markets 

{From Page 12.] 
green horses sold at bargain figures. 
Fair to good heavy drafters are quot- 
ed at $250@300 p head, fair to good 
chunks 175@200, poor to very good 
second-hand, general purpose horses 
50@ 160. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, live fowls 
higher at 38@38%c p Ib, spring 
chickens, broilers, not Leghorns, low- 
er at 40@50c, White Leghorns, broil- 
ers 38@42c, roosters 23@24c. Nearby 
current receipts of fresh eggs 48c p 
doz, butter firmer, solid packed cmy 
extra 53c p lb, higher scoring 4@ 
56e, packing stock 43@44c, new fiat 
cheese 32@33c. Onions, Jersey $1.25 
@1.85 p bskt, cabbage, Pa 1.75@2.25 
p bbl, potatoes, Jersey 80c @1.25 p 
bskt, asparagus 12@40c p bch, Jer- 
sey beans 30@50c p “pskt, Jersey peas 
2@3, Jersey apples 1@2.75 p bskt, 
raspberries 15@1i7c p pt, blackberries 
20@24c p «qt, currants 18@20c 
huckleberries 22@27c, gooseberries S 
@10c, cherries, sour 25@35¢. Live 
steers were firm at 14@15 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs, 24@24.50, country dressed veal 
23@25c p lb. Mill feeds were quiet, 
winter bran 43.50@44.50 p fon. spring 
do 42.50@43.50, shorts 50.50 @ 51.50. 
corn 2.08@2.12° p bu, white oats. Ne 
1 8S8@88%c, No 2 8214 @ 88e. 


At Lancaster, Pa, cattle. home 
raised, very few on market, 2c high- 
er than western fed and higher than 
week earlier, 14@16c p Ib, country 
fed higher at 22@24c, lambs, country 
fed, supply limited at 16@18c, dressed 
veal, country raised, very scarce and 
higher at 24@26c. Butter was firm 
at 60c p lb, eggs firm at 50c p doz, 
wheat $2.25@2.50 p bu, corn firm at 
1.91, oats 85 @ Sie, old hay 25@27 p 
ton. Old potatoes were poor in qual- 
ity and lower, new 2 p bu, blackber- 
ries first of season 20@25c p qt, rasp- 
berries, spuply unlimited, higher at 
20@30c, tomatoes limited in supply 
20@25e¢ p bx. 


Grange at Washington 
CORRESPONDENT 


The outstanding feature of the 
work of congress in dealing with. ap- 
propriations is the unanimity with 
which the individuals in government 
service who are chiefly engaged in 
spending the money urge that every 
appropriation be increased over former 
years. This is bureaucracy. That the 
total appropriated is not much larger 
than it is means that these demands 
have been commendably resisted. One 
may hope for a still greater: power 
of resistance in the future. One place 
where reform in the interest of econ- 
omy can well begin is to withdraw 
the activity of purely governmental 
agency from fields in which there is 
not a clear call from those basically 
affected for such activity. 

The grange has struck twice and 
stands ready to strike as many times 
more as will avail anything at the 
Mondell bill, which has been under 
consideration in the house commit- 
tee on public lands. This bill would 
authorize the appropriation of a half 
billion dollars in land reclamation,, 
employment of soldiers (and others) 
in the work, and the sale, at cost of 
reclamation if possible, ‘giving the 
soldiers and sailors first chance. As 
a whole. it is an unworkable,paternal- 
istic, uneconomic scheme, designed to 
provide employment at government 
expense in the name and behind the 
sev~een of “doing something for the 
returned soldiers and sailors.” 

If farmers must pay three or four 
times pre-war price for potash then 
farm crops grown by using potash 
must bring a price commensurate 
with this increase. This is the notice 


served by the grange representative, 
T. C. Atkeson, on the house ways 
and means committee at a_ recent 
hearing on the Fordney potash licen. 
sing bill> This may be called the 
opening gun of the grange fight fop 
a tariff on farm products. 


Price Records in Wool were estab. 
lished recently at-the Boston ane. 
tions. These applied to - Australian 
wools held by the navy dept and 4 
figure as high as $1.01 p lb was paiq 
in the grease or equivalent of 249 
scoured wool. Domestic wools also 
brought very high prices when solq 
at various central points of govern. 
ment storage. The price range was 
very wide between fine wool and me. 
dium to low wool; last government 
sale held at Philadelphia June % 
thence auctions suspended until Nov 
1. Keen interest is noted in the west 
where the new clip is coming on the 
market, much. of- it already sold. 
Woolen manufacturers reported they 
are well sold ahead on fine goods for 
later delivery. Foreign wool markets 
ruled firm. 


Wool at Auction—At the annual 
wool sale conducted under auspices 
of the Toppins Grove wool growers’ 
assn at Belleville, W Va, over 00 
fleeies were sold, aggregating 35,000 
Ibs. The sale was made to M. Wil- 
son of Clarksburg at his bid of Tite 
p lb for fine or delaine wool; 
medium or coarse. wool brought 
644%c. This is a reversal of sales 
during former years, when it was the 
medium and coarse wool which 
brought the larger figure. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 











Pennsylvania Growers Energetic 
LANCASTER CORRESPONDENT 

There seems to be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion regarding tobacco 
situation. The fact that buyers stayed 
out of the field caused growers to 
change attitude toward buyers. They 
began to consider their interest in 
the various farmers’ organizations 
about Jan 1. The tobacco growers’ 
assn of Lancaster Co started a move 
to organize a corporation. A meet- 
ing was announced through thé local 
papers. 

This started a heated discussion. A 
Rapho farmer took up the negative 
side of the question which was the 
actual side for the farmer. After an 
able presentation he made a motion 
to amend the resolution to exclude 
all persons from purchasing stock of 
the company except producers. 

The amendment was adopted 
by a sweeping majority. Mr Good 
earried the day for the farmers. 

The corporation that resulted from 
this meeting has a capital ‘of $100,000. 
alj paid in. The total amount was 
spent to buy tobacco and pack it. An- 
other strictly co-operative corporation 
was formed at Mt Joy, Lancaster Co, 
Pa. it is the Farm products’ corpo- 
ration, which packed 1200 cases for 
the farmers on the profit-sharing 
Plan. The farmérs who packed at Mt 
Joy were offered 25c p Ib for their 
pecking. this would give the farmers 

to 10c more than they were offered 
by some dealers. 

The farmers at Lititz, Pa, also or- 
ganized and packed some 1500 cases, 

The dealers seemed to be stunned 
at the stand taken by the farmers 
that rebuked their action by starting 
these packing houses. 

R. L. Kimbrough is packing on the 
profit-sharing plan for the farmers, 
at. Lancaster, Pa: He told me he has 
already issued 100 warehouse receipts. 
The dealers’ action to compel grow- 
ers to sell at a sacrifice this year has 
started a new epoch in the tobacco 
business. Growers are looking for- 
ward to public sales floor to be con- 
ducted in the near future, say one oF 
two years. . 

Dealers are just now hustling to buy 
up the remaining crops still scatte 
about the county in small lots. They 
know farmers hold 50% of it, either 
in warehouses, case or still on farms, 
price as high as.l7ec. A neighbor re- 
ceived this June 20.. Some farmer 
are very firm; a number of sacri- 
fices by others. 


With some tobacco of the last tw® 
crops not sold and another crop un- 
jer way, prices might.drop until plant: 
ers could not meet the expenses 
producing the crop. ‘Therefore, wh 
the market is good, keep it so 
growing an excellent quality of +0" 
bacco rather than a great crop of it 
Prevailing prices are so high that thé 
temptation is, “overproduction of com 
mon tobacco.” This would lowe? 
prices. —[E. O. J. 

Tobacco starting well, althoigh 
early planting not grown as it shold, 
acreage. somewhat reduced, market 
outlook zood, old crop practically all 
bought uv.—I(R. V. P., Van Slyke 
Boro, Pa. 
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>have 18 cows.—[Elva M. 
, sylvania. 


the eighth grade in the fall. 
, £0 to school until I am 18 years old. We are 








For the Children 





Your Best Recipe 














God’s Bargain Day 
planned out the garden thin 
Be tie cath UE ous anes 
iv e p e 
ag A should have had by right. 


He gave the cabbage stalk a head, 
And then, as it appears, 

Forgot about the other things— 
The eyes and nose and ears. 


He did a thing much queerer yet 
Than what I just have said: 

He gave the corn a lot of ears 
And quite forgot its head. 


| think potatoes must have felt 
A wonderful surprise . 

To see they wouldn't get a thing 
But just a lot of eyes. 


I'm very glad God did not make 
My body in that way. 
He gave me all the things there were— 
Guess ‘twas His bargain day! 
[Alice Crowell Hoffman. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading the letters from the 
children and I think they are very nice. I 
live in the country, too. I am nine years old 
and have three little sisters to play with. I 
also have a few pets. My dog’s name is Bus- 
ter. Then I have a rabbit named Pansy, a 
cat named Tabby, and a calf named Daisy. 
We have five horses, four cows and one pig. 
[Dewitt Brown, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
I am a little farm girl, seven years old. I 
have a big. sister and two older brothers. I 
have a pet horse named Bobby. I ride him 
sometimes. I have a nice big doll that my 
Aunt Ida gave me. I have a cat, too, named 
Teddy. I go to Sunday school.—[Esther E. 
Blatt, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young. Folks’ Editor: 

I live on a farm of 60 acres. I have a pony 
and its name is Spotkins, and I have a pig 
named Polly. I can and drive my pony. 
‘Tam 11 years old and am in _ the seventh 
grade. I like to go to school.—[Donna Belle 
Wilson, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 13 years old and in the seventh grade 
at school. I like to crochet and embroider. 
My father has a farm of 105 acres, which 
keeps us all busy. I help with the cooking 
and baking when not at school. I like to 
bake. Each of us children has a bird house, 
and birds have built their nests in them. We 
like the farm, and would not care to move to 
the city. We have a dog, three cats and one 
rabbit. My little brothers drive a- calf, of 
which they are very fond.—[Clara Krause, 


-New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I do not read much of the paper, but I 
enjoy reading the children’s letters. My papa 
takes the American Agriculturist. I am nine 
years old and am in the fourth grade. I can 
sweep the floors, straighten up the house and 
wash dishes. I have one brother named Ralph. 
He is six years old, We have nine cows, three 
heifers and three horses. We also have a 
garden.—[Ethel Bean, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


My father has taken the American Agricul- 
turist for several years. I like to read the 
letters from the ‘boys and girls. I am il 


> years old and-live on a farm. I have two pet 


eats and a dog..:My dogs’ name is Buster. 
[Hilda Vincent, New York 


: Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I am _a reader of the American Agricul- 
turist. I am 14 years old and live on a farm 
of about 100 acres.. I have one sister. I help 
my father outdoors most of the time. We 
Armstrong, Penn- 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

_My school is out now, and we had a good 
time at the picnic. We have an automobile 
in which we enjoy many rides. I will. be in 
I am going to 


having some fine weather. I go fishing al- 
most every day.—[Minnie Slocum, New York. 


» Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


My father takes The Agriculturist and I like 
to read the boys’ and girls’ letters. I am a 
‘girl 10 years old, and live on a farm. I have 
&@ pet dog and a pet butterfly, which walks all 
around my writing desk.—[Eva M. Irwin, 
Pennsylvania. 











— 
_A Student of Nature 


Betty (on first visit to the farm)— 

hat are them funny things on top 
of that cow’s head? 
4 Country Cousin—They are the cow’s 
orns., 

Betty—Are they what she blows 


»when she wants to call her calf to 


lunch ? 


Just a Common Prayer 


BY KERENHAPPUCH 


Lord, I have but little wit, 
Just a tiny | b 

Just enough to see me through, 
And my tiny bit to do. 


"Fisn't much, I wish ‘twas more, 
Sometimes I feel rather sore 

When I see the great big things = 
Others do; it rather stings. 


Makes me feel so very sm&ll, 
Just of no account at all; 

And I wish that ‘mong the dead, 
I might hide my no ‘count head. 


Something good within me dies, 
When I thus my life despise. 

Something good revives again, 
When I strive to not complain, 


But pitch in and do my work, 
Common drudgery I would shirk ; 
Sticking to my last ‘till I 
Sometime shall be called to die. 


Good Things to Eat 
Tapioca Pudding 

Cover 3 tablespoons tapioca with 
water and let stand overnight. Next 
morning add 4+ quart milk, a small 
piece of butter, a little salt, and let 
boil. Beat the yolks of 3 eggs with 
a cup of sugar, stir into the tapioca, 
and boil the whole to a very thick 
custard. Remove from fire and fla- 
vor with vanilla. When cold cover 
with white of eggs, beaten, sweetened 
and flavored. 


Stewed Tomatoes 


Pour boiling water over 6 or 8 
large ripe tomatoes, or a greater 
number of smaller ones; let them 


remain for a minute, then drain and 
peel off the skins. Next squeeze out 
the seeds, and s8me of the juice, by 
pressing them gently in the hand; 
put them in an enameled stewpan 
with 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
pepper, and butter as large as Ban- 
tam egg. Cover the stewpan closely, 
and boil gently half an hour. Re- 
move from fire, stir in 1 heaping tea- 
spoon sugar, and serve hot. 


Baked Tomatoes 


Wash 5 or 6 smooth ripe tomatoes, 
cut a piece from the stem end of 
each the size of 25-cent piece; put in 
a little salt and pepper, and a bit of 
butter, then set them in pan and 
bake ina moderate oven about three- 
quarters hour. 


Tomato Salad 
Remove the skin, juice and seeds 
from nice, fresh, ripe tomatoes, chop 
the meat that remains with some 
crisp celery, and add a good salad 
dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves. 


Peach Pie 

Line a pie-tin with puff paste, fill 
with pared peaches cut in halves or 
quarters, cover well with sugar; 
put on an upper crust, and bake. Or, 
make as above without upper crust, 
bake until done, remove from the 
oven, and cover with a meringue 
made of the whites of 2 eggs, beaten 
to a stiff froth with 2 tablespoons 
powdered sugar, and flavored with 
almond. Return to oven and brown 
slightly. 

Cornstarch Pudding 

Ingredients: Four tablespoons corn- 
starch, 1 “quart rich milk, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, vanilla or lemon ex- 
tract to taste, 2 eggs. Mix the corn- 
starch with a little milk until per- 
fectly smooth, stir it into the quart 
of milk boiling, and beat well, then 
add the 2 well-beaten eggs, and when 
it boils once more stir in the sugar 
by degrees. Lastly, flavor with ‘va- 
nilla or lemon. Pour into a mold:to 
get cold. Serve with a eustard sauce. 
A dessertspoonful of butter stirred in 


after the eggs have been added, 
would be an improvement. 
Corn Pudding 


Ingredients: Twelve ears of corn, 
\% pint sweet milk, % pound butter, 
1 teaspoon flour, salt and black pep- 
per to taste, 2 eggs. Grate the corn, 
then scrape the cob so as to get out 
the milk, then add the sweet milk to 
it, salt, pepper, melted butter and 
flour, lastly, stir in slowly the well- 
beaten eggs. Bake in a slow oven 
one hour. 


a To Stew Green Corn 

Ingredients: Twelve ears of corn, 1 
quart cold water, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 teaspoon flour, 1 pint boiled milk, 
salt and black pepper to taste. Cut 
the corn from the cob, put it on with 
the quart of water, and let it stew 
slowly for half an hour. By that time 
the water will have been taken up, 


“next mix in the butter and flour with 


the milk, let simmer about 5 min- 
utes, season to taste and serve hot. 





What are often called causes are 
only the near-bylinks of a chain 
which stretches backward indefinitely, 





cen acca ‘ 
You Hesitate to Giv : 
Coffee to Children 


Then why give it to grown 
folks? You can pleasantly 
solve the question of a 
table drink by giving all 
the family 


























ostum Cereal 


Boiled full 15 minutes after 
pene begins, it tastes’ 
much like superior coffee. 
It's an economy. 

- At Grocers. 


Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c 


NEW PERFECTIO 


OIL, COOK\STOVES : 


























SUMMERTIME COOKING 


The New Perfection Cookstove assures you a 
cool, clean kitchen during the hot summer 
months. You avoid the-soot, dirt and ashes of 
the coal and wood fire—and there are no long 
hours spent over a baking hot range. 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner gives just the 






amount of heat: needed—no more—no less. 
Simply strike a match and regulate it to suit 
your need. In one to four burner sizes. 


The New Perfection» Water Heater conve- 
niently provides hot water for every purpose. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Principal Offices: New York Albany Buffalo Boston 
Also PURITAN Cook Stoves—the best Short chimney stove. 
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letter wheo write 
It Guarantees you the full benedts of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 


ag which represents the Iroo-Clad 
eater ee 





















THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


ater, Ae 


PLANTS 222 


FP. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 


PATENTS j= 
WATSON £. COG RSMINGTON. D. 
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e Golden Lamp 


By Phoebe-Gray 


2 








XX—The Stumbling-Block 


OLLR sipped her tea, and rat- 
tled on. .“Sometimes I really 
do get some comfort out of 


I'm discouraged. I look 


myself, when 
‘I don’t know 


at it and say to myself, 
but you're solid gold after all; I 
don’t remember/'’t you ever brought 
me and mine anything but good luck 
so far.’” 

Afterwards, Susan and 
going back to Neighborhood 
agreed that Molly Binford_was 
cere and genuine and lovVible as the 
mother of such bovs ought to be; and 
that evening Susan Belflower told her 
husband about her call 

The Belflowers no longer 
the big house ‘Up Town, 
much more modest dwelling, 
the Haven, though not within Top 
End limits. They had neither need 
nor desire for the old place; and its 
associations were not happy. *« But in 
the newer home they still had a room 
with a fireplace. which they called 
‘the study.” as before. And it was 
here that thev were spending their 
evening, when Susan said: 

“Tom, do you remember 
and bronze things that we 
up at the other house—things 
were stowed away in the attic’” 

“You mean a lot of hideous old or- 
naments—statuary. and vases, and 
stuff like that which we discarded 
when father remodeled the drawing 
room?” 

“T guess that was it; it was long be- 
fore you and I were married. But 
there was one thing—do you remem- 
ber a curious old ornamental-looking 
lamp? You know. one of those little 
hot-milk-pitcher or syrup-juggy look- 
ing things?” 

“I guess so,.”” said Tom, 

Father got it from an old 
tain—somebody dug it up 
ruin—Pompeii or somewhere. 

“What became of it?” 

“Well, when we sold the house and 
moved down here. I disposed of all 
that stuff to a second-hand man. I 
suppose the lamp went with it. Still, 
I don’t remember seeing it with the 
other things. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing much; only I saw one 
like it—the Binford boys have one, 
and they’ve woven the sweetest ideas 
about it. Oh, Tom, they’re such dar- 
lings those bovs. espveciallv the dark 
one! He tears my heart out, some- 
times. Just think, our Little Boy 
would be just about that age and—oh, 
Tom, dear, I try so hard, But it’s no 
use, is it? No use, no use.” 

She bent her fair head, in which 
fine threads of silver were beginning 
to appear, and hid her face against 
Tom's arm: and he patted her, and 
soothed her, and did his awkward best 
to comfort her, while in his own heart 
the old ache throbbed and throbbed 
as it had done all these vears. 

“I'm afraid it’s been a hard day for 
you, dear,” he said. 

“No,” she returned, 
been a blessed day. I met a splendid 
mother, brave and good; and I spent 
a whole hour with that beautiful boy 
—and Tom, dear, how do you suppose 
it is possible that those two boys are 
twins—a dark one and a light one””’ 

‘I don’t know. dear—I never gave 
it much thought—” 

He ohecked himself suddenly. 

“What is it?’’ asked Susan. 

“Nothing.” said Tom. = “Soe 
thought of an errand must do to- 
morrow.” 

That night. after Susan 
to sleep, Tom Belflower lay 
long time. Finally he crept softly out 
of bed and went down to the little 
study. There he fumbled among some 
papers in an old pocket-book which 
he took from a small writing-desk. 

“There.”” he muttered. “that's it." 

He held it close to the incandescent 
reading-lamp. It Was a common gov- 
ernment post card, covered with al- 
most microscopic writing, worn with 
much handling, but still legible. 

“And it is written in the great book 
of the Lamp,” he read softly, ‘that 
the master of the Lamp is as a babe, 
and the Lamp hath bruised his foot, 
but nevertheless he is master.’ 

“Strange.”” he mused. “Mighty 
strange! And Cantain Blue said he 
knew that thev weren't twins.” 

Doctor Ted Acres was called out of 
town, on the day following his precip- 
itate exit from the Lake home, by a 
telegram summoning him to a consul- 
tation of physicians. The case required 
his attention for a week, at the end 
of which time he returned to Bass- 
field and his routine affairs in a some- 
what calmer state of mind than that 
in which he would have met Margaret 
had he encountered her immediately 
after their interview. 


Margaret, 
Haven, 
as sin- 


lived in 
but ina 
nearer 


a lot of old 
had 
that 


brass 


sleepily. 
sea-cap- 
out of a 
Why?” 


“it hasn't. It’s 


had gone 
awake a 


Haven 


His duties while away had not been 
too onerous to allow him plenty of 
time to think. He now looked for- 
ward, with some trepidation, to meet- 
ing Margaret, for in spite of his care- 
ful poise. he knew he would be the 
more embarrassed of the two. He felt 
that he had made a very undignified 
picture, speeding away in his car, and 
leaving behind him a rather shabby 
hat as a souvenir of his visit. 

His love for Margaret Lake had 
augmented until it was now like 
freshet-water. which threatens to 
overflow its banks. Acres tried hard, 
with all the arguments of convention, 
to make himself blame Margaret for 
what she had done: but the more he 
thought of it. the more logical her 
course appeaged to be. 

This was not self-flattery. . Acres 
realized that his dailv association with 
Margaret had given her opportunity 
for marked friendship with ro other 
man. Her interest in the work of the 
had excluded from her world 
all other men, but it had made her 
contact with himself closer and more 
constant. He had fallen desperately 
and, he told himself. foolishly in love 
with her; why was it not just as rea- 
sonable to suppose that in the cir- 
cumstances she had fallen in love 
with him? 

He had lost control of himself.on 
that afternoon, and knew that if he 
had staved he would certainly have 
taken her in his arms and kissed her 
and committ*d himself to a marriage 
which he had all alone told himself 
his self-respect would never permit 
him to undertake. He was in a great 
muddle of pros and cons and whys 
and wherefores: and all his thinking 
and worrvine durine his week away 


penetrated his wall of ice like warm 
spring sunshine. She knew it wasn’t 
real, that ice barrier—anyhow, it 
wasn't impenetrable, and it was, at 
least to Margaret. as transparent as 
glass. He hadn't melted his way out 
to her, but she had tried to melt her 
way in to him. And then, when the 
coating had begun to yield, it had 
suddenly fallen crashing about him. It 
hadn't waited to melt. It left him 
standing there like a real, warm- 
blooded, human chap, with all the im- 
pulses of his brother men; and the 
revelation had scared him almost out 
of his wits: so. when he turned and 
ran, he was running from himself, the 
new. warm. human han-self. as much 
as from Margaret. 

He kept on arguing and arguing the 
financial side of the matter—should 
a poor man marry a rich girl? So 
he found that all he had left to stand 
between himself and@ Margaret Lake 
was just that ingrown stubbornness; 
which, to be sure. was perhaps the 
biggest stumbling-block of all. 

Anvhow. he went back to Bassfield 
in a little better frame of mind; and 
he had another interview with Mar- 
garet. Or Margaret had an interview 
with him, She was old Pirate Lake's 
daughter still. She went down into 
the dispensarv—the new. enamel and 
nickel dispensarv. with its up-to-the- 
second eauipnment—where she found 
Acres.at his désk, going over an ac- 
cumulation of papers and trying to 
get caught up so that he could go on 
with his work in the routine way to- 
morrow. It was six o’clock in the 
evening, and some of the other doctors 
were receiving in another room the 
stream of patients that would keep 
passing through until late that night. 

Acres, deep in some correspondence, 
heard a step bv his desk, but he 
thought it was an attendant and did 
not immediately look up. 

“How do vou do?” said a voice; and 
it had a little mockery in it. 

“Margaret!” said the physician, and 
started up. I thought you were Miss 
Fisher—’’ 

“You were very—rude to me the 
other day.” she said. “I have come 
for your apology.” 

“Oh! She was adorably pretty, and 
though she was undoubtedly sad, her 














View of a Corner of a Kitchen Built for Efficiency 


cupboard or pantry. A man must have 

built. it—a poor fellow who had no 
mother or sister or wife or’ lady friend to 
tell him that a woman’s workshop simply must 
have these necessary adjuncts. However, a 
man with a wife— a practical, efficient woman 
—bought the house, and promptly the cup- 
board or kitchen cabinet corner which you 
see in the above illustration was built on. 


T= original kitchen in this house had no 


from Bassfield had not brought him 
to any definite conclusion. 

He asked himself if he wasn’t ab- 
solutely bound, as a gentleman, to 
marry Margaret. Hadn't he been a 
cad anda coward to run away? Were 
the reasons he had given himself, 
time and again. sufficient to justify 
him in denying happiness, not only to 
himself but also to Margaret? He 
knew he loved her well enough to 
make her hapvv. He knew that she 
understood just what kind of man he 
was—that she recognized the stern 
self-repression which he had practiced 
all his life. and that she comprehend- 
ed why, as a physician, he had never 
given scope to his emotional nature— 
why he had made of himself a man, 
apparentlv. of ice. 

But Margaret loved him, and that 
“was a big significant fact. She had 


The door to. the left of the cabinet leads to 
the cellar. This was another omission in 
the‘old house—there was no door leading di- 
rectly from the kitchen to the cellar. The 
other door opens into the dining room.  Per- 
haps this picture will furnish some of our 
housekeepers with an idea for improving their 
own workshops. It is not an expensive imat- 
ter to build a small extension to a house, 
especially if the man of. the house is 4 
“Handy Andy.”—[Household Editor. 


mourning dress set her off alluringly. 
She made Acres gasp and wonder if 
it paid to be stubborn: but he set his 
jaw, and looked his tormentor firmly 
—or as firmly as he could look her— 
in the 

“Well?’” said Margaret. 

“All right.” said Acres, “I apologize. 
I confess I acted very badly. I should 
have been enough of a man to keep 
my self-control, and enough of a gen- 
tleman to say that no girl ever paid a 
man a finer compliment than you 
paid me. But—well. I simply didn’t 
stand the test. that’s all.” 

Then and there Margaret Lake 
knew that Theodore Acres had had 
his “jolt’—he had attained the “con- 
sciousness of imperfection.”” He looked 
actually humble, if obstinate. 

“That is all very nice,” said Mar- 
garet, pitilessly. “Words are conven- 
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ient, and you use them well—almost 
as cleverly qs you use surgical instru. 
ments—” 

“Margaret.” he cried. tortured past 
endurance,” I didn’t mean—I can’t 
bear to have you persistently misun- 
derstand me.” 

“I dont misunderstand you,” she 
said. “I understand you like a book. 
After you left the other day I thought 
it all over—and an awful thing came 
into my mind. I wondered if you de- 
spised me—or despised my money— 
because of the kind of man my mthery 
—because—” 

“Don’t, don’t,” he cried. “How can 
you talk that way?” - 
‘Then,” she went on, “I kept going 
over and over the whole problem, and 
I made up my mind that you were too 

fond of me for that.” 

He looked his gratitude, but 
face was filled with distress. 

“The trouble with vour Ted,” said 
Margaret, “is that you’re just as stub- 
born as—as you can possibly be.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I.guess I am. [ 
guess that’s rizht. I know it is. I've 
always been stubborn.” 

“You don’t have to be proud of it,” 
said Margaret. 

“I’m not proud of it.” 

“Yes, you are. Never mind; if I’m 
going to marry you, I suppose I’ve got 
to take you. stubbornness and pride 
and all.’” 

“But vou’re not—” 

“Inside of a year,” said Margaret, 
sweetly, “if we are alive and well, you 
will be a married man and I shall be 
Mrs—’”’ 

She stopped. and an adorable blush 
spread over her face. 

“It sounds funny, doesn’t it?” she 
said; and for the first time Ted felt a 
little bit at ease. simplv because she 
showed some embarrassment. 

“I’m glad,” he said, “that 
have the grace to blush. Besides, 
becoming.” 

“Ted Acres,” cried Margaret, ‘this 
foolishness has got to stop. I need 
you more than a girl ever needed a 
husband in all this world. I’m start- 
ing in to remodel the city of Bass- 
field.” 

“Some job!”’ said Acres. 

*You’ve got to help me.” 

“I'm a very busy man, Still, I 
might find a few minutes every day 
to move buildings and—” 

“Can you find a few minutes some 
day soon to make me your wife?” de- 
manded Margaret. 

Acres got up and began pacing the 
room; his steps sounded hollowly up- 
on the tiled floor. 

“I'll tell you what. Margaret,” he 
said; and he came and stood in front 
of her chair. and looked down into 
her eyes, and the old masterful, con- 
fident light was in his own. “You're 
the most beautiful and lovable of 
women; and vou are also the clever- 
est. I don’t see how, if you weren't, 
you could play this leap-year game as 
you have plaved it.’’ 

“And won?” she asked. 

“Almost,” he said. “But will you 
make this concession to my stubborn- 
ness—no, to my self-esteem? I know 
my limitations. but I also know my 
capabilities. Will you give me a rea- 
sonable length of time—without nam- 
ing it, just now—to accomplish one 
or two things? I’ve done some good 
work in mv line: but there are some 
experiments in my head—why, if 
they’re successful, you have no idea 
what they mean to the human race. 
It isn’t just personal ambition— it’s 
the feeling that. I want to accomplish 
these things for humanity..-I'm cold 
and judicial and all that—well, per- 
haps you don’t think so, because you 
know me, but most people do. Inside, 
I’m a fiery furnace of good will and 
sympathy and—why, I’m almost hu- 
man! 

“Let me go on—let me prove to my- 
sélf that I’m aman the world has 
needed—that I’ve helped the world 
along by easing a little of its pain— 
that I’ve shown it a clear path to 
travel away from certain kinds of 
sickness—and I’ll come and offer my- 
self to you with the feeling that I’m 
giving you something in return for 
what you’ve offered me. I—I want— 
yes, I want to ask you to be my wife 
to be the suitor, afteralljI guess that’s 
the human nature of it. I guess a 
man that’s any kind of man doesn't 
want to be sought; he wants to bring 
his gift, whether it be the spoil of the 
chase, or the wealth he has gained by 
toil, or his reputation or whatever it 
it—maybe it wouldn’t be more than & 
little sprig of some mountain plant 
that he’d risked his life for—but 
whatever it is, he wants to go and lay 
it down before her and say, “There's + 
what I’ve brought you. I’m_ not 
empty-handed. Now will you be my 
wife?” 

Margaret arose and held out her 
hand, and Ted took it, very rever- 
ently. 

“Yes,” she said; “you are right. 
Women can’t change men, no matter 
what they de I'll give you your 
chance, Ted; only, when you go to 
get your little mountain plant, don’t 
really risk your life, will you? .And, 
when you've got it, please don’t g0 
and lay it at the feet of—any other 
xirl.” 
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Here is a New Shirt Waist 
No 2867—This design is fine for batiste, 


voile, erepe, organdie, crepe de chine, lawn, 
satin and silk. The plaited trimming may 
be omitted. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 88 requires about 3 yards of 
36-inch material. 


“ Catch ‘em Young ” 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

[ DOES not matter very much what 
I object you have in view. Hon 

Thomas B. Reed, one-time speaker 
of the house—“Tom Reed, from the 
state of Maine’’—took up the study of 
French at 40, and we are told that 
Queen Victoria acquired. Hindustandi 
after she was an old lady, but not- 
withstanding these encouraging ex- 
amples, we still know in our inmost 
hearts that youth is the time to begin 
things. 

Because some men, driven by iron 
will and. determination to succeed, 
have learned to read after they were 
grown, does not appeal to us as an 
argument that our children should 
postpone acquaintance with the alpha- 
bet for 15 or 20 years. Why not use 
as much logic in another matter of 
more than trifling importance—for in- 
stance, health? 

Same old topic? Yes, admitted, but 
a few new items on the subject. 

The army draft revealed some 
amazing and very disagreeable facts 
about the young men of America. We 
thought that we were a nation of ath- 
letes, and we came nearer than was 
pleasant to finding ourselves a nation 
of semi-cripples and invalids. We did 
manage to weed out an army of four 
million after a while, and they came 
back to.us in the aggregate with 
great physical improvement. 

Meanwhile patriotic men and 
women said, “This must never happen 
again. Now that we know our de- 
fects, we must correct them. This 
generation is grown, but there are the 


children. What about them?” And 
they went to work to find out. 
Some more amazing revelations 


were in store. There are about 25,- 
000,000 school children in the United 
States. Of these, about three-quar- 
ters have some physical defect and 
one-quarter are in positively bad phy- 
sical condition. If all these children 
could spend three hours each week in 
physical training, done just as regu- 
larly and conscientiously and being 
just as obligatory as any other part 
of their school work, it would be the 
foundation of greater health for all 
and the actual saving of the lives of 


many. 
The plan is excellent. The thing 
seems very simple. The practical de- 


tails are well worked out. Almost 
every educator in the entire country 
heartily approves of the idea. But it 
has struck a snag: The farmers will 
not let it go through! 

Consequently I am due to tell you 
a few plain and unflattering truths. 
During the last 100 years the death 
rate in the cities has decreased very 
rapidly, five and one-tenth per cent 
In the country during the same time 
it has decreaséd only eight-tenths of 
1 per cent! 

When the figures for the physical 
examinations in the draft were gone 
over and classified, it was found _that 
“the most deplorable percentages of 
unfit came from the states which are 
largely agricultural.” 

The National council of education 
has prepared some “health charts,” 
comparing school children in city and 
tural districts. How do the results 
Tread? “It is a matter of some sur- 
prise,” they say, “to find that in every 
type of defects charted there is a@ 
much higher score against country 
children. For instance, 49% of the 
children in the country have teeth de- 
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dren; 28.54% of the country children 
against 16.42% of the city children 
have tonsil trouble; 23.4% of the 
country children against 12.5% in the 
city have adenoids. 

Do not forget as you read these ap- 
palling figures that all the children 
of the slums are included in the city 
children and that the poor and neg- 
lected children of the city are very 
much more apt to be in school than 
the children of the same class of 
family in the country, for the simple 
reason that the truant officers can get 
at them more easily. - 

An official of the United States pub- 
lic health service writes this: ‘“‘Inves- 
tigations show that the health of the 
country school child is from 5 to 20% 
more defective than that of the city 
child. Take, for instance, tuberculo- 
sis. One would fancy that here, at 
least, the country child, with all the 
advantages of fresh air, would suffer 
less from the great plague of cur 
country, but the number of city chil- 
dren with lung trouble make up only 
a fraction of 1%, while three and sev- 
en-tenths per cent of the total num- 
ber of country children have an af- 
fection of the lungs.” 

Every father and mother wish their 
sons and daughters to be strong, 
healthy, hearty men and women—hbet- 
ter, if anything, than they themselves 
are. Is it possible that we have truly 
“caught ’em young” and headed them 
the wrong way, into ill health instead 
of health? Their young bodies, like 
their young minds, are easily trained 
in knowledge and habits. You want 
them to go the right way, to have 
the right things. Can you—knowing 
these facts that have been quoted 
from unprejudiced sources that can- 
not be questioned—can you let it be 
said, as it now is said and truthfully 
said, that the opposition to physical 
training in the public schools comes 
from the rural districts, that it is the 
farmers in the legislatures that hold 
up the bills that would make it pos- 
sible? 

Our public school system is one of 
our great democratic triumphs, so we 
claim. If some of the public schools 
have physical training, all must have 
it, city and country alike. Are the 
farmers going to forbid it to all chil- 
dren, hurting their own most of all, 
since thése statistics prove they need 
it most? Are the country mothers 
willing that their children should 
start in life with a handicap because 
they have poorer health than the chil- 
dren of the cities? I cannot ‘believe 
that you will permit this state of 
things to continue, when the cure is 
in your own hands. 

Now, parents, what do you say? I 
should like to hear from-you on this 
question. ‘ 


A woman asked her maid to mail 
several letters for her, and afterward 
learned that two of them had not 
been addressed. 

“Why did you mail them when you 
saw there was no names upon the 
envoleps?”’ she asked. 

“I thought you didn’t want anyone 
to know who they were for,” was the 
frank reply.—[H. W. 





When “Pa” Ran Away 
FRANCES G. INGERSOLL 


OW, Pa, you set right down on 
the porch and rest’—Mandy’s 
voice, shrill and insistent, fol- 

lowed Pa as he shuffled draggingly 
out of the door, and sat down heavily 
in the rocker. 

“Rest!” Pa snorted to himself. “T 
guess I ain’t so old yit that I’m tuck- 
ered out jest dressin’ and _ eatin’ 
break fast.”’ 

His hands hung listlessly between 
his knees, and his head drooped de- 
jectedly. 

“It does beat all how feeble Pa is 
getting,” mused Mandy, as she caught 
fleeting glimpses of him in her hurried 
rushes from kitchen to pantry and 
back again. 

“He ought to be mighty thankful 
he’s got someone to look after him, 
and nothing to do but take it easy.” 

Pa’s mind was moving along the 
Same track as Mandy’s, but with a 
seething rebellion and rancor that 
would have horrified Mandy could she 
have realized it. ‘ 

“Ef Mandy would let me alone, and 
not be all the time lookin’ after me” 
—Pa had heard her say it so often 
that he had it all by heart. 

“T could do as I want to onct in 
awhile. 

“Rest!” Pa snorted again. 

Ef there wuz a few leetle chores to 
do to limber me up, mebbe I wouldn’t 
feel so stiff and lumbersome.” 

When “Ma” died two years be- 
fore, Pa. had sold the few acres which, 
with his odd jobs ‘“‘carpentering”’ and 
the cow and chickens, had provided a 
comfortable living for the = two. 
Mandy, the only daughter, had mar- 
ried well, and with her husband and 
twelve-year-old son was living in town. 
While Pa was too stunned to resist, 
Mandy had swooped down upon him, 
settled his affairs to her own satisfac- 
tion, and “of course’ his. His son- 
in-law was too busy in the office for 
more than a cheery “Hullo, Dad,” 
night and morning.. -The grandson, 
uniformly courteous, had nothing in 
common with this old grandfather, 
who belonged to a world utterly for- 
eign to the city-bred lad. 

John, the only son, lived with his 
wife and three children in a little, 
weather-beaten house a mile and a 
half from town.. Mandy always men- 
tally sniffed when she thought of 
them when they drove by occasion- 
ally of a Sunday afternoon, she was 
always in too much of a hurry to al- 
low Pa more than a few minutes’ 
chat from his seat in the -carriage 
secretly, she didn’t care about being 
too cordial, and having Mrs John 
bring that tribe of young ones “to 
traipse all over-her house.” 

But Pa was desperate. He thought 
longingly .of the little house—maybe 
John’s wife would understand; there 
was a look in her brown eyes that 
reminded him of ‘“Mother’s’’—and 
he’d like to hold the little feller 
they’d named after him, and. hear 
him say “drandad”—Pa rose stiffly 


from his chair, and started down the 
steps. 
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Where one has no pantry, or where the one 
that. is in the house is inconveniently remote 
the kitchen range, it will be found a 
convenience to have some glassed-in 

in the kitchen, to contain articles that 
naturally be kept in a convenient 
pantry. The cut gives a suggestion for the ar- 
rangement of such a series of shelves, to be 
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with its broad top and cushion, forming an 
attractive window seat. The glass doors help 
furnish a kitchen in both looks and in keep- 
ing dishes and food free fro mdust, while the 
drawers will be found very serviceable in 
holding kitchen towels, aprons, ironing blan- 
kets and other articles. be rved, 


doors.—[Mrs A. K. 





































A Smart Blouse 


No 2925—Voile, crepe de chine, linen, ba- 
tiste, lawn, madras, dimity and dotted Swiss 
all are desirable materials for this style. The 
model is made to slip over the head. The 
closing may be with buttons and loops or 
invisible with snap fasteners. The pattern is 
eut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material. 





“Don’t go far, Pa; you'll get tuck- 
ered out,” shrilled Mandy. 

Pa set his lips in grim determina- 
tion. Mandy stood looking after him 
a moment, then turned to her house- 
hold tasks. 

“He’ll get too tired to go far,”” she 
argued complacently. 

Pa shut the gate carefully, and 
turned into the road that led to 
John’s. 

At first his feet lagged, and his 
back ached with the unaccustomed 
effort. But he soon forgot himself. 
He drew in great breaths of the smell 
of field and fallow; he chuckled when 
he heard a bobwhite call, and his 
blood leaped when a squirrel chat- 
tered at him from a nearby tree. He 
was among the things he loved; his 
lips lost their droop in a tremulous 
whistle of joy. 

John’s Betty looked up startled as 
the pathetic figure shambled up the 
walk. Her heart had often ached to 
“mother” the lonely old man. She 
knew Mandy, and realized that only 
a tremendous mental upheaval could 
have driven Pa to “take the bit in his 
teeth.” 

Being a wise woman, she asked no 
questions; she drew forward the old- 
fashioned arm chair; Pa sank into its 
homely depths with a long, contented 
sigh, and drained the glass of fresh 
buttermilk Betty brought him. “My! 
I ain’t tasted anything so good in a 
coon’s age. I knew John must be 
pretty busy, spring jobs comin’ on; 
and thought -mebbe”’—wistfully—‘I 
might help a leetle around the place.” 

“Of course you can,” responded 
Betty briskly. 

“John says you were always a mas- 
ter-hand at a garden. Our catalogs 
have come, and I wish you would 
pick out after dinner what seeds you 
think we'll want, and help me plan 
where to plant them.” 

Something to do—somebody wanted 
his help—the old gray head settled 
back among the cushions, and to the 
music of those two facts, Pa drifted 
into slumber—he was back again in 
the old home with Mother; “the sweet 
peas would grow best here, and the 
gladdyolys there”’—his hazily awak- 
ening consciousness half an hour later 
was pierced by a shrill whisper: “Will 
grandad make us some willow whistles 
like he did when you was a boy?” 

Would he? Why, even the “little 
fellers” here wanted something he 
could do—what wouldn’t he do? 

He ate his dinner with the gusto of 
a laboring man, and as John started 
away to his afternoon’s work, he 
called after him: 

“Tf you’re goin’ to town, jest stop 
and tell Mandy I’m goin’ to stay a 
spell. I’ve got to help Betty make 
garden; and me an’ the boys is goin’ 
fishin’ tomorrow.” 


Sliced Green Tomato Pie 


Pare and slice as thin as possible 
firm, full grown green tomatoes using 
less than the usual quantity of ap- 
ples for a pie. Pour over them a 
scant cup of sugar, pinch of salt, 
quarter teaspoon of cinnamon and 
cloves and a bit less of nutmeg, then 
add a tablespoon of butter cut into 
little pieces. Put this into a pie plate 
lined. with pastry, add raisins as for 
a mince pie, cover with perforated ¥ 
per crust, and bake slowly about 45 
minutes.—[Mrs R. 8. A. 
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HERDLEA 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


Herdlea maf¥ons have been selected for production and individu- 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced cows of 


the breed. 


Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 
Herdlea bulls will increase your reputation. 
Herdlea gives their cows every opportunity. 
Herdlea will make special prices to small breeders and beginners. 


A. T. HERD, Prop. 
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Carl Gockeret, Herdsman. 


LOUIS MeL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 
ee matete PA. 
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For ib Reuawad Guernsey Bull 
Sire, Imp. Border Raider; dam, eocy Glen- 
wood'’s Primrose; born July 2, 1916. Price reasonable. 
VAUGHN BROS., NORTH MEHOOPANY, PA. 


Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, ee pure, $25.00 each, qqeted for 
shipment anywhere Liberty Bonds accepte: 

EDGEWOOD FARMS, WHITEWATER, wis. 


MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
tt High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$25; 








express paid in lots 
of 5. With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
Holsteins and satisfaction 
mistakes, but we cor- 
We guarantee safe 
When a shipment goes 
make it right; you 
risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol 
20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age. 
Liberty bonds accepted at par. 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


$20 to 
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them 
urrival 
wrong we 
take no 


steins 
Write your wants 
ELLIS, 











HOLSTEINS at AU ICTION | 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattlebore, Vermont, the 

First by my and Wednesday of 
6; 


every other month, Aug Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919. Come to Brattleboro, the ‘Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 

| Ree The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 














Our Herd Sire Is 


Langwater Cavalier 


His first six daughters aver- 


age 10913.2 ibs. milk and 


21012 v2.83, 


Average age 2 years and 6 --— ee 


Write us about one of his »s 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 


Ken 
| Bennedy FT olsteins| 


2 12 bulls, grandsons of King 
Korndyke Will be priced right for 


quick sal 
BE EFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 


MARTIN KENNEDY Johnstown, N. Y. 


Member Holstein-Friesian Assoc. of America. 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 


Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 


MILES J. PECK 
CURTLADD, NEW YORK : 
3 BULLS READY 


For Sale icin FOR SERVICE 
0 registered females, consisting of 4 cows. one 2-year- 
eld. 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
“Reifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers 

5. R. FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, W. Y. 


Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of. A. R. O. cows from a 31.7 
®. sire to & maternal brother of the world’s 
record junior 4-year-old. Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 
A O.-cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
200 to $350 per head. $4000 takes the bunch. 
OYCE & TOMPKING. BERKSHIRE. NY. 


00 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29. 1917 

re a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Led 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
s 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


4. F. BULL CALF. born April 26 last: dark in 
color, but a fine calf; sire Colantha Sir Anagie 
Hartog No. 162572, dam K P BL Angzic. A. R. O 
at 3 years 20.305 butter, milk 400. % fat 4.9%! 
First check of $50 gets him. A. W. Brown & Sens, West Winfield. WY. 


© OTSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE. These grade 
Holsteins are due to calve in the next three months. 
They are yr} , fine dairy type. If you are 
fm the market fi cows or a carload write for 
prices. EVAN ‘DAVIS. JR., West Winfeld, N.Y. 
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Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, otc. 
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Dispersal Sale 


Garden Spot 
Holstein Herd. 


Kinzer, i. Sely 22, 1919 


AT 12 O'CLOCK 
Over sixty head registered Holstein Frie- 
sian cattle, tuberculin tested and in good 


condition. 


Five Choicely-Bred Herd Sires © 


a large number of yearling 
calves from world-record 


pusnsnenernatoeenceuenscovnageseangeneseevenasony 


sousereerien 


Twenty cows, 
heifers and 
breeding. 

If you want the best at your own price 
don’t miss this sale. Catalogue on request. 
H. G. BRACKBILL, Owner. 

8S. T. WOOD, Pedigree Expert. 
GEO. W. BAXTER, Auctioneer, 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 











SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


We have two hundred head of cows of the 
highest quality obtainable, all large, young, well 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Sep 
tember and October, and they will please you 


¥ 
and three-year-old heifers that are 
we have ever owned. Cows will be 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and also have the ad- = 
vantage of A, larger and better selection of stock. = 


. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Telephone ve or 1476-M. CORTLAND, & Vv. 


soenarvnvenenerenuertsenssaeonneetets. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Homestead Superb Paul; he by the great sire, 
Homestead Superb, with 23 A. R. O. daughters, and 
his dam, Jessie Maida, 664.7_Ibs. milk affi, 31.02 Ibs. 
butter 7 days; 2677.3 Ibs. milk and 126.23 Ybs, but- 

30 days. Sire’s dam, Homestead Rose De Kol, 
569.2 Ibs. milk and 23.6 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2079.2 
Ibs. milk and 88.21 Ibs. butter 30 days. Dam, Tri- 
umph Canary; she by Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, 41 
A. BR. O. daughters, and Hamilton Paladin Canary, 
with 3-yr.-old record of 80.6 Ibs. milk 1 day; 549.3 
Ibs. milk and 20.18 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Next dam, 
Paladin Canary, 553.3 Ibs. milk and 23.04 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This = is three-fourths white, a beau- 
tiful individual rice $75 registered, transferred and 
crated. BRA DLEY FULLER, Utica, N, Y. 











30 registered. 30 very fe 
HOLSTEINS high grades due this fall. 50 
registered, 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
grade 2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 ae 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. eo Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 25 each; 
express paid in tots of 5. 








JOHN C. REAGAN, ° . TULLY, W. Y. 











| wHOLSTEIN BULLS 


> Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 
lbs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
> from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


|B. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 


reeens 





*y i shee etna 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh ot Springing For Sale 
These two coun ate famous the world over for the 
superior individual ‘cuality of their dairy CC If 
you are f = and square 
dealing, write for p 
BURT HAWLEY, 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered. all ages. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WW. Y. 








NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., WN. Y. 
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Sheep Field Day and Auction 


The New York state federation of 
sheep growers’ associations, represent- 
ing 27 organizations, will hold a field 
day at Glimmerglien farms of Coopers- 
town, N Y, on August 13, 1919. Henry 
L. Wardwell of Springfield Center, 
N Y, a breeder Shropshire sheep 
for 20 years and Known as the “Min- 
ton of America,” will deliver the only 
address. Glimmerglen farms com- 
prising 1400 acres, carries 1500 sheep 
of the Shropshire, Hampshire, South- 
down and Cheviot breeds, many of 
which are imported, and will start on 
the show circuit soon after the field 
day. 

A business meeting of the federa- 
tion and an open forum for all sheep 
breeders will be conducted in the 
evening in the chamber of commerce 
rooms in Cooperstown, with Pres 
Fred L. Porter presiding. This forum 
will be in charge of Prof Mark J. 
Smith, secretary of the federation, to 
whom all questions for presentation 
and debate should be forwarded well 
in advance of the meeting. On Au- 
gust 14. the Otsego county’ shee 
breeders’ association wil hold an auc- 
tion sale of some 225 head of sheep 
on the county fair grounds at Coop- 
erstown. These sheep will comprise 
10 high grade ewe lambs, besides 
pure-bred stock rams and breeding 
ewes. The breeds represented will be 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford, Chev- 
iot and long wools. 

Cooperstown is a beautiful summer 
resort town and is located amid won- 
derful natural surroundings. The 
season will be at its hight. Those 
who plan to attend this sheep con- 
ference should, therefore, make res- 
ervations for accommodations in pri- 
vate homes or hotels at an early 
date. This can be done through E. 
A. Stanford, «secretary of our cham- 
ber of commerce, Cooperstown, N Y. 


Four Sows Sold 


W. M. Hurlev -of Willow Brook 
farm, North Pembroke, Mass, breed- 
er of Guernseys, announces the sale 
of four sons of Cherry’s Memento to 
the Susquehanna county farm bu- 
reau, Montrose, Pa, B. H. Engle agent. 
The average age of these four calves 
is six months. 


Clark Ayrshire Sale 


F. Ambrose Clark, owner of Iro- 
quois farm, Cooperstown, N Y, will 
hold an absolute dispersal sale of 
his prize-winning herd of Ayrshires 
on Wednesday, July 23. This herd is 
headed by the herd sire, Imp Nether- 
hall Keystone, who won fourth prize 
at the National dairy show in 1916, 
third prize at New York state fair in 
1916, and was grand champion at the 
New York state fair in 1917. There 
will also be for sale sons and daugh- 
ters of such noted@sires as Imp Fin- 
layston, the world’s champion Ayr- 
shire A R_ sire, Burnside Royal 
Cavalier, Imp Bargenoch Gay Cava- 
lier, Imp Howie’s Dairy King, Old- 
hall’s Spicy Heir, Penshurst Monarch 
and Iroquois Otsego. 

This herd was carefully selected 
from the choicest families of Scot- 
land’s Ayrshires and contains animals 
of high production and show ring 
conformation. This will be a splen- 


“did opportunity for Ayrshire breed- 


ers to strengthen’ their herd or for 
other breeders to obtain a foundation 
herd. 


Sales of Milking Shorthorns 


The following recent milking 
Shorthorn sales have been made: 
Fred A. Saxton of Granville Center, 
Pa, has sold seven females to C. B. 
Eastman of Belleville, N Y; W. C. 
Rosenberger & Sons of Tiffin, O, have 
sold the yearling bull, Cloverleaf Roy- 
alist, to Marion Flack & Son of Fos- 
toria, O; and J. W. Evans Son of 
Woodstock, 0, have sold Imp Clipper 
Maid 3d to Ivan S. Clayton of Quincy, 
O. Henry Dunlap of Hillsboro, O, has 
also recentlv bought 19 head of.pure- 
bred Shorthorn cows and calves. 


New York Jersey Club 


Cc. O. Gould of East Hampton, N Y, 
secretarv of the New York state Jer- 
sey cattle club, reports that as.a re- 
sult of sending out circular letters 
to the Jersey breeders in the state, 
inviting them to become members of 
the state organization, the club has 
52 new members and a total member- 
ship of NZ. which includes practi- 
cally all the prominent breeders of 
the state. The club is about to issue 
a booklet containing a list of mem- 
bers and their addresses, the con- 


stitution and by-laws, amd the futu- 


ritv rules. New York state has 


reason to be proud of this club. 


Shorthorn Record 
Bare Fashion, a milking Shorthorn 
cow owned by H. E. Tener of Wal- 
nut Grove farm, Washingtonville, 
N Y, finished her yearly milk record 
= April 24 with 14,091.2 pounds of 
milk. 


More Holstein Tests 


J. M. Dewey of Scenic stock farm, 
Turin, N Y, has some Holstein cows 
which have recently completed some 
very creditable tests. Scenic Wells- 
land Korndyke, sired by Wellsland 
Korndyke Colantha, a son of the fa- 
mous sire, Pontiac Korndyke, has 
made 36.58 pounds of butter and 617.5 
pounds of milk as a six-year-old. Her 
dam is Pietertje Denmark De Kol, 
who has a record of 24.58 pounds of 
butter and 446.8 pounds of milk at 
the age of 9% years. Scenic Korndyke 
Netherland has a record of. 32.0% 
pounds of butter and 702.2 pounds of 
milk in seven days, and 112.79 pounds 
of butter and 2771.3 seunée of milk 
in 30 days as a four-year-old. Scenic 
Myrtle De Kol, a junior two-year-old, 
has 19.05 pounds of butter and 453.5 
pounds of milk in seven days. The 
sire at the head of Mr Dewey’s herd 
is King Korndyke Sadie-Vale 12th, a 
son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and 
Nellie Veeman Pontiac, who has a 
record of 30.16 pounds of butter and 
517.5 pounds of milk. 


Pennsylvania Holstein Sale 


A. F. Howes, Ideal farm, Conyng- 
ham, Pa, will hold his annual sale on 
Thursday, July 24, at 10 o’clock a m. 
At this sale there will be about 75 
head of registered Holsteins sold, con- 
sisting of cows, heifers, yearlings and 
bulls. These are all animals of splen- 
did individual merit and have been 
bred by Mr Howes or else selected 
with painstaking care for their pro- 
ductive qualities. The herd includes 
a fine lot of royally bred cattle and 
all have been tuberculin tested, so 
that the offerings are full of golden 
opportunities for prospective buyers. 
George W. Baxter and Cal Fenster- 
macher will act as auctioneers. 


The Guernsey Herd 

R. L. George, formerly manager of 
the Ayrshire herd at Hilltop farm, 
Wheeling, W Va, who left there to 
join the navy, is now manager of Em- 
madine farm, Hopewell Junction, N 
Y, where they are estalishing a 
Guernsey herd. Several females have 
been purchased of W. W. Marsh, Wa- 
terloo, Ia. 


What Breeding Did 

G. A. Burdick, superintendent at 
Chestnut. Hill farm, Pittsburgh, Pa, re- 
ports that their Holstein cow, Julia 
Hamilton, at the age of seven years, 
has made 22 pounds of butter and 
604.4 pounds of milk in seven days, 
and 90.2 pounds of butter and 2459.6 
pounds of milk in 30 days. This cow 
is sired by Beauty Pietertje Hamilton, 
who has 36 A R O daughters, and her 
dam is Julia Clothilde De Kol, who 
has a record of 18.67 pounds of but- 
ter and 540.3 pounds of milk in seven 
days at seven years and seven months. 


Public Sale Reports 


_ Holstein 
a ag 6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
ales 
October 6-8—Chicago, Tl. Quality Holstein Co’s first 
annual 
October 7- F prattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


les Co. 
October 8-9—Chicago, Il. dairymen’s sale. 
ne: M. Hastings Co, . Lacons. Pel x yn . 
oc! 





Ayrshire 


July 23—C stown, N Y. Iroquois Farm. Abso- 


lute dispersal sale. 





Jersey 
August 4—Mount Kisco, N Y. Rogend Bet 
May 31, 1920—Coopersburg, Pa. T. 8. 


June 3, 1920—Lowell, Mass. Hood Farm, 
Dodge, mer. ‘ 
— 
, show ont sale. A. 
October 1l—Jamestown, O. Wayne Oxiesbee. 
October 30—Tifin, O. F. B. Edwards. 
Berkshire 
August 27—Douglasville, Pa. Sycamore Farm. 
August 28—Elizabethtown, Pa. (llege Hill “farm. 


eM Ma ed and H. G. lone keer. 
25—West Chester, Pa. C. - Carter, Whit- 


eS. & 
3. EB. 





Duroc-Jorsey 
lereey assn. Roy McV: ugh, Pe 
J % a 
August 13—( a Charles CC. Bowman. 
August 14—Camp 0. @homas Johnson, Oak- 
la - 
August 15—Lima, O. Charles F. Sprague, Indian- 


August 18-Oxford, 0. I, 1, Schulte 


‘ : 0 2 \- 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 





SWINE 





ae 
BREEDERS 








READ THESE 
FIGURES 
According te figures com- 
piled by the Department of = 
Animal Husbandry of Hli- 
nois University, a cow must = 
a produce 4000 Ibs. of miik = 
and 160 Ibs. of fat a year 
and labor. 
above this brings a vearly profit 
5000-1b. cow earns $10 a year, 
00-Ib cow earns $40; but when production = 
es 10,000 Ths. the profit is $63. Holstein = 
reach this viel 
systematic investigation of the dairy = 
s coutirms the wisdom of those who have = 
r lot with the Holstein-Friesian breed. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send ~ our poe 4 ‘ames much 
aluable informati 


Holstein - Friesian or 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


sevoenvevevenevactacenenen emnagagsnces” 





to pay for feed 
Every 1000 Ibs, 
f $10 Thus a 

















— 


sg 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


1. iS 

















Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up = 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 

Dalton 

Massachusetts , — os 

HULL 4OU0UNAUOUUOUOOAUUULLILUUGAUGUL UHL SUYU CLUE TUUSL OOOO 





Jersey Bulls: 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM I9TH, 
and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 


° ECCLESTON, MD. 
Carlisle Farm, We) munins. sor. 








REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service. Great breeding. Circular. Herd 
in accredited list. C. 1. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
large and well merked, a specialty Writ 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


from two months to two years old; good in- 

dividuals from our best stock. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE 

A number of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


anda few cholee BULL CA'VES. These animals are all 
igh class and have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FAKM, Lans2sle. Penn. 


CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in cdvanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. 


M. W. DAVISON, 
TYPE—QUALITY— 


AY RS H I R E S PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y, 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 





They are 








Friend's Hospital, 














CANISTEO, N. Y. 





See 





PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
winners. 1419 catalogue. price, 
description ready. Make choice 
early There is big demand for rams this year. 
In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
wes ewe lambs and fifty import <i ewes. 
‘Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. _VARDWELL 


Box 10, ingfield Center, N. Y. 
“DAN. TAYLOF, Shepherd. 














ter Ped aad eee 


We are offering s large — . led yearlings 
of beth sexes three wo-shear rams. 
ARTHUR 5S. ‘DAVIS. CHILI “STATION. S. ¥. 


_Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


so. BR Ror EPTEMBER, 
ocTOBEi PARRO If Fou Pant oP AcE, 
size and~-breediti® write us. 
SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 








i eee ULLINERPYENEN THER oeneeerete Y», 


‘PURE BRED 
BERKSHIRES. 


THE LARGE TYPE 

Sows and gilts now being bred to our herd 
boars, Symboleer’s Junior 240600 and Prin- 
cess’ Successor Champion 266904. We are 
booking orders for spring pigs sired by 
these boars. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 


EYOE NPN EVEN ve cveeeaae a 


Keevensnnnvennvenvenyvvesionenvereenveneey 








We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 





ATTENTION! 
special price for the next thirty 
yearling Dorset rams. If one 
as we have only a limited number 

ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell. Mor 


The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
days on first-class 
write at once, 
For further par- 
Bennington, Vt. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Baby 

Look! 244, $12. 100 up 
Leghorns, $13 a 
of thorobred 





8. C. White and 8. ©. Brown 
100; best grade stock. 20 other breeds 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live . delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES. GAMBIER, OHIO. 





Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 


AT CUT PRICES 
for a limited time only, Barred Rock, $15; BR. I. Reds, 
$16 per hundred: 8S. C. Brown Leghorn, $16; Ancona, 
$19 «. W. Leghorn, $14; prepaid by parcel 
mm ist. Ther live, they grow. Live arrival. Each week 
delivery. 
E. R. Hummer & Co, R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 





500 White Leghorns and Rocks 


$2 and $3 each, layi ng. Baby chicks, $18 and $20, 

100. Belgian Hares, Collie Dogs Eggs 8, 100. 
PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 

C. TRASK, R. F. D. No. 3, Southbury, Conn. 


CHICKS | 0 CENTS EACH and UP 








= and © broilers 

Ma ne a. a r de a es as far as 

Colorado, 7 Xas and Mair Pamphiet 

free SANDY KNOLL. ‘HATCHERY, 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Prop., 

Box 26, McAlisterviile, Penn’a 





Baby Chicks, $12 ». per 100 


EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - scennin. N. Y. 


Chicks, Cockerels, Pullets, 
pusns ye ——— Wy wae s. Rocks, 
Leghorns and Ind Runner Ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY “FARM, R 33, Phoenixville. Pa. 








Best Quality Berkshires 


Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Pride of Townsend, from 
size and quality with the best 


100 spring pigs sired by 

Romford Duke 67th and 

dams of exceptional 

of blood lines 

25 gilts bred for August 

Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom 

ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


quality 


J. T. HOGSETT, 
BERKSHIRES: _ Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Triune 23 Successor’s Crestion 22423 
Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational! 
Longfellow } 5850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas 
terhood No 57 Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier" s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
R2. These three outstanding boars are producing 
and uniform litters Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


Berkshires 


Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lor’ 
Masterhood. Sire of international champions over 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs. 


PENSHURST FARM, . + NARBERTH, PA, 


kEcistered Berkshire Pigs 


and September farrow 

















Pens- 
hurst 





The big, quick-growing, easy-feeding kind: 3 sows 
and 1 boar, March farrow; 4 sows, 1 boar, April 
farrow. Pigs and prices to please vou 
WwW. F. MecSPARRAN, . ° FURNISS, PA. 





Large Berkshires at H ighwood 


Our customers write our advs. Letter from J. M. 
Deeley, Lee, Mass.: ‘‘The sow arrived this morning, 
and I am exceedingly pleased with her 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow ‘pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeviite, N. Y¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, NWN. Y. 











Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at_right prices. 

HOM® FARM, - : CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





shipping of 
and the 
the pub- 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, 
hatching of san by our subscribers, t 
lishers of tl aper cannot guar e safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


The Best (.), I, C. Swine 


Stock of all ages for sale. Some real bargains in 
spring pigs. Write your wants. Send for circular. 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortiand. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and first 
choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayyville. N. Y. 


O. I. C. and Chester Whites 


BOAR ay 3 AND YOUNG BOARS 
RIZE BLOOD. 
GEORGE F. GRIFFIE, R 3, NEWVILLE, PA. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 


SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holsteia Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE. HEUVELTON, WN. Y. 




















ABERDEEN ANGUS "fi fu 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock 
Eckardt, 31 Nassau 8t.. er York City. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the —— plan; 200 
established 


Ad w. 








ress Dept. D. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0 








Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
1 ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
foie $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyville, Pa. 








At all times, at al) r-ices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . . . BALLY. PA. 


Large | YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 





WM. BAHE. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 

Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 254586. the 2d prize 
senior boar pig at N. Y. and N. J. state fairs. 
March and April pigs, either sex. not skin. 


A Few Choice Berkshire Pigs 


_ Big, mellow, easy-feeding type. 10 weeks old, reg- 
istered and transferred, either sex, $15 eacl 


ELBRIDGE FARMS, - ~- ELBRIDGE, N. Y. 


| Rindevhovk Duroc 


Auction Sale 


At Kinderhook, August 9th 
At 2 P.M. 


Sell 40 head bred sows and gilts, 

herd boar, 4 springs pigs. = 

Under cover, rain or shine. Only = 

selected stock with our usual guarantee. 
Send for Catalog 


Kinderhook Duroc Jersey | 


Association Ff 
 Kinduhesk, N. Y. Box O. Roy ocean Sec. =. 





Thoroughbred DUROC-JERSEY Ss. 


Young Boar and Sow 

‘igs, open and Bred Gilts 
and Service Boars. 
Write for the new Sxub- 
scription Magazine 
on Swine, first copy 
FREE. 


Enfield Farms 
W.H WHITNEY, Owner 
Enfield, Conn. 








“THE RED HOG" 





Registered Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
boars all ages. The best bred herd in the north. 
Large type. Defender and Orton strains. Write for 
particulars. Many of these animals imported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind. 
Priced cheap for immediate sale. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
C. W. BLLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. ¥ 


D U R O > S Breeding, and one Boar 


Spring pigs, March farrow, 20 6-weeks old as feed- 
ers, $8 each. Frank Winkler, West Berne, N. Y. 





Four Bred Sows, Orion 





Bred Gilts. boars. 

ae. ar — igs aoe ‘the Orion 

a> piss of te Orion 

Cherry Chief, and Tax A. All the type. Guar- 


anteed to prease. C. J. MeLaughiin & Con? Pleasantville, Ohio. 
Registered Duroc- -Jersey Combination Offer. Beautiful 
sow bred to farrow in Sept., and one unrelated 3-mos. - 
old boar ready for service this fall. The two for $105, 
exp. paid and registered; real $150 value. Be to- 
day. Also service bours all weights an 

BELROSE STOCK FARMS, Box H, Richtord, a. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES ry] 
The fast growing bacon teset 4 
Stock any age for sale i 
circular Locust —_ Farm. 
Bird in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 


caster Co., Pa. 











Registered HAMPSHIRE R. AMS 





Head your k with a big Hampshire ran 
fall. Delivery. ‘Aus ust Ist £25 whil "the y last. 
ELBRIDGE FARMS, - ELBRIDGE, N. Y. 
SNOW ‘CROFT’ HA MPSHIRES 
Founc on ( domestic iN 
In oe Ae 7 Stat canes i eins oy the cas rs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Blk, Syracuse, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 


+e ans mmr ea! 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 
become independent with no capital imvested Fveiy 
branch of the business taught “\rite today for fres 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 








JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, fli. 








regards farm machinery, tools, 


Perhaps you know what you want, but do 
not know the place to get it, or perhaps are 
in doubt as to the articles that will answer 
your purpose. 


Here’s where the advertisements in AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST can be of help to 
you. Look them over—see the many lines cf 
goods fhat are represented—perhaps you will 
find just what you want and the place to 
get it. ° 


Or perhaps you are 
which is unsatisfactory 
anything in the market that’s better. Again, 
here’s where the advertisements in —_ 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST can help you 
in the advertisements that you will find MM 
that’s new and useful. 


Of course they don’t tell 
of what the advertisers have to offer; but 
they’ll give you information enough so you 
can anewer t thiat interest you—those that 
will supply what rou need. 


Dat you want to tear im mind thes the 


using some article 
and do not knew of 


the entire story 


and aim of wide-awake farmers. 
find something that interests you or will, im 
your opinion, profit you in your farming. you 
gshoyld at once act upon it and communicate 
with the and learn all you can 
about preposition. 





CULTURIST. 





J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 

















Learn of the New Things That 
Will Help You in Your Farming 


I F THERE is one thing that you wish to be, 
as 


that it is absolutely necessary for you to have good tools, 
machinery on your farm and, too, that there are a number of little conveniences 
and modern devices which would be much appreciated in your home, but do you 
know where you can learn about all these latest and newest things? 


The of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST stand right back of you 
and protect you in your dealings as shown by this i 
printed on the editorial page in eaeh and every issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 


it is to be alive and up-to-date 
implements and methods. You know 
implements and 


You need not be afraid to write any of 
the advertisers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
URIST for information, descriptive literature 
or the catalogs which they offer. fou are 
placed under no obligation to buy. The ad- 
vertisers in this paper simply want to tell you 
about the articles they have to sell and thank 
you for giving them the privilege of sending 
their business literature to you. 


And remember, vou need have no hesitancy 
in dealing with any of these advertisers, as 
each advertisement is carefully censored. All 
the advertisers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST know that they must be honest and 
straightforward in all their dealings with our 
subscribers, else they would not be allowed in 
this paper. And for this reason they are just 
as anxious to please you and to insure you 
against dissatisfaction, if you buy their goods, 
as they are to insure their property against 
fire. 

If we were to tell you how many firms 
come to us cach month looking for entry in 
AMERICAN AGRICTLTURIST, and the pains 
we take to safeguard your interests, it would 
surprise you. But only the advertisements of 
reliable coneerns are accepted—advertisements 
of medicines, ‘‘cures.”” schemes and all ques 
tienaMle announcements are rigidly excluded. 


guarantee which is 
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Take it in the Car 


Think how your car 
shortens those trips to 
town! 


Going or coming—car- 
rying any one of the hun- 
dred and odd things you 

have to carry, how much it means to you in 
time saved, alone! 


Give it tires that will vouchsafe its greatest 
usefulness and most economical operation. 


Experience has taught hundreds of thou- 
sands of folks—both in the cities and on the 
farms—that United States Tires 
are good tires; the best tires 
they can buy. 


Last year, when thrift was a 
necessity and dependability 
vital, United States Tires 
showed the remarkable supe- 


United States 
. jires 
are Good Tires 


riority that has always 
marked their performance. 


That is one reason why 
the 1919 sales of United 
States Tires are far beyond 
any previous demand. 


Another big reason is this: 


There are five separate and distinct types } 


of United States Tires—among them tires 

that will meet—and meet exactly—any ex- 

isting need for tires. This means greatest 

economy, longest mileage and most satis- 
faction all ’round. 


The United States Sales and 
Service Depot Dealer in your 
neighborhood will gladly 
point out the tires that will 
serve you best. Let him help 
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